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The Prodigal 


(Fill His Sel’) 


By the Rev. William Wye Smith 


Seevensw eee 


’LL awa to my faither again ;, 
| For eh! the hame-airtin’ is bonnie! 
I’m breathin’ a * Gude-by ” to nane— 
For I’ll never be missed by ony! 


Auld neibors—wha kent o’ my name, 
Or kent o’ my ill-deeds raither— 
Drap a tear at the end o’ yere blame, 
And say, “ He cam hame tiil his faither!” 


Though ane may a faither forget, 
Or a mither’s fond love never name, 

There are aye twa een at the outermaist yett, 
To-see “if he’s no comin’ hame?”’ 


Comes a whisper in winds o’ the West, 
That’s sweeter than pleasure or fame— 

Saying, ‘“‘ Peace, Love and Duty are best; 
And ye’ll find them, puir laddie, at hame!” 


Toronto, Ont, 








The Dishonor of Worry 


No one can believe God's word who worries. 
Whenever we worry and claim to be his children and 
Christ's disciples, we give the lie to God. For God 
has given us his word that he will care for us; that 
if we seek first his kingdom, all our earthly needs will 
be provided for; that whatsoever we ask of him, in 
Christ, he will grant. To worry, in the face of this, 
is open rebellion against God, a deliberate repudia- 
tion of our confidence in him, Simple trust is the 
sure remedy. A minister who was tempted to worry 
saw a wall motto framed in the home of a brother 
minister, reading : ‘‘ If you worry, you don't trust. If 
you trust, you don't worry.’’ It helped him to stop 


dishonoring God. Many who read these words have 
learned, under God, how to live without worry. Some 
special experience may have taught them the lesson. 
The telling of this experience would help others. 
Therefore the Editor invites all who will to write a 
brief letter to The Sunday School Times, telling «« How 
Was it some Bible verse, 


I Learned Not to Worry."’ 


or prayer, or the example’of a friend, or a deep per- 
sonal experience, —in these or in other ways that God 
taught you this vital lesson in Christian living? The 
Editor hopes to publish responses to this inquiry which 
will richly bless the life of many. 


x 
The Meaning of Unfairness 


Unfairness toward others is disastrous evidence 
of the weakness of one’s own position, The man who 
is wholly in the right is the most likely to recognize 
and give credit to all that is right in another. For 
when we are right we have nothing to fear from any 
one ; but when we are wrong we are almost irresisti- 
bly impelled to try to conceal something of our wrong 
by accusing others of wrong where it does not exist. 
That is unfairness, Therefore to be really fair to all 
our fellow-men is a challenge to everything that is best 
in us. As Bishop Brent, of the Philippines, said in 
a recent sermon on ‘‘Fairness’’ preached in West- 
minster Abbey, ‘‘I have urged upon you something 
that only strong men can venture to do.’ The most 
subtle danger of unfairness is that we seldom admit to 
ourselves at the time that we are unfair. Our only hope 
against it lies in the strength of love, which is the 
strength of God... When‘self has died, and we have 
Christ-directed love for another, we shall not be unfair. 


| Fat 
Why Do We Doubt ? 


No foliower of Christ need ever doubt. An ear- 
nest Christian woman, full of good works, wrote to a 
friend concerning a trial of her faith when things were 
dark: '*Of course-I do not doubt God’s promises to 
hear and answer prayer, and I want to wait in patience 
and submission ; but, -when all is dark, I cannot see 


< 


the way, and I doubt, not my Heavenly Father, but 
myself." And in that sentence this troubled Chris- 
tian told the whole cause of her trouble : she was as- 
suming that there ought to be something in herse// 
that she could trust. So long as she makes. that mis- 
take she is doomed to torturing anxieties. God never 
asks us to get to the point where we do not doubt our- 
selves. He asks us simply whether we will trust i. 
If we once and forever abandon self into his keeping 
in Christ, and, making Christ the Saviour and Master 
of our lives, steadfastly face Him, asking ourselves 
whether Christ is to be trusted now, whether Christ's 
power is equal to this burden, whether Christ can see 
through this black darkness, whether Christ's love 
continues, our doubts will not have much room to 
grow. Doubt and Christ cannot occupy the same 
heart at the same time. 


x 


The Life of Surprises 

Is every day of your life a day that is filled to 
overflowing with amazingly new, joyous, unexpected, 
uplifting experiences? It ought to be, That sort of 
life is the only life that God will ever be content that 
you should have, Christ has promised it—if we meet 
its conditions. It is not an impossible attainment ; 
many are experiencing it now, as,,the disciples. of 
Christ in the first century so evidently did.,. A present- 
day missionary worker recently gave praise, in prayer 
‘* for the constant evidence of prevailing life, always 
bubbling up in new places, with new experiences and 
visions, overflowing with the love of G he super- 
abundant life.’ That is the only normal life, for any 
real Christian to have ; for that is God's life, It can 
be had whenever we can say with Paul, and mean. it,: 
‘I have. been crucified with Christ ; and it is no longer 
I that live, but Christ liveth in me."’ 


The Weak Brother 


AUL has much to say about the weak brother. 
The substance of his teaching is that those who 
are strong ought to be careful not to harm the 

weak brother in any way. They should be willing for 
his sake to make sacrifices of personal rights and 
privileges. We must adjust our own life to bring it 
down to the level of the weak brother. We may not 
ignore him in the asserting of our own liberty. The 
great ship in the channel may not go plowing on 
its way with no. regard for the smaller ship pursuing 
its course in the same channel. The great man in 
pursuing his course must think of the little men that 
are in his way. We may not live for ourselves alone. 
If you are one in a company of men traveling together, 
and are strong and swift-footed, you may not set the 
pace for the party ; you must hold your strength in 
restraint to accommodate your speed to the weak and 
slow-stepping members. The strong must help the 
weak, must be gentle toward them, patient with them. 

There are men of ambition who harden their hearts 
against every appeal of human weakness, frailty, or 
suffering. They pay no attention to the needs that 
come before their eyes. They never turn away from 
their strenuous course to help a brother. They run 
their business on lines of strict justice, perhaps, but 
justice untempered by love or mercy. They always 
demand their pound of flesh. They put no kindness 
into their dealings. They pay smallest wages and 
exact the utmost of toil and service. They. never 
turn aside to help a fainting one.. They tell you 
there is no room for sentiment.in business. They 
reach their goal—they become-rich and great ; but they 
have crushed the weak under their feet. 

There are other men who turn aside continually to 
help the feeble and the fainting, to be a comfort to 
the weak, They may not get along so well in the 





competition for power, money or fame, but no weak 
brother perishes through their ambition ; no sufferer 
is left unhelped because they had not time to answer 
his cries. They leave no wreckage of little boats. be- 
hind them in the water as they move on in inajestic 
course. 

They are a great many weak brothers in the world. 
There are those who are physically weak. Some have 
feeble health. Some suffer from the infirmities of 
age. What is the duty of_the strong to the weak ? 
Should they hoid themselves aloof and refuse. to ac- 
cept any burden or care? But is not the-strong man 
strong for the very purpose of helping the brother who 
isweak ? The mountainsin their majesty and strength 
minister to the plains below, to every little valley, to 
every flower and blade of grass, to every beast and 
bird, ‘The Alps were not uplifted .merely to be 
gazed at and admired by pleasure-loving tourists, but 
to feed the Rhine and to nourish the teeming cities on 
its banks.’’. God does not give certain men strength 
and position, fine personality and great influence, 
merely that they may stand up high among their fel- 
lows, towering above them, to be admired and honored. 
They have their strength and their ability that. they 
may be ablessing to those whoare less highly favored. 

In almost every community there is one who is in- 
tellectually weak, a foolish boy or man, or a. girl or 
woman who lacks ability to take her place among her 
sisters. Sometimes such a person is made the sport 
of neighbors, of those who are bright and talented, 
laughed at, even treated cruelly. It is a pitiablesight 
to see one who is .feeble-minded, who has not wit 
enough to take his place among others, buffeted and 
abused by those to whom God has given good men- 
tal abilities. It is beautiful to see a bright, manly 
boy become the champion and friend of another boy 
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who is almost imbecile, protecting him from the sport 
of others. It is told of Edward Eggleston that in his 
boyhood he and his companions were forming a liter- 
ary society, Themembership they determined should 
include only the best boys and young men of the 
place. None who were undesirable should be ad- 
nyitted. There was one boy in theneighborhood who 
was mentally defective, who greatly desired to join 
the society, that he might learn to ‘‘ speak pieces,’’ 
he said, Most of the boys laughed at the suggestion 
that he should be admitted. But young Eggleston, 
with a manly earnestness, favored receiving him. 
**We have no right,’’ he said, ‘‘ to keep all our good 
things to ourselves. This poor boy will do us no 
harm, andit will please him, and it may dohim good.’’ 
He pleaded so earnestly for the boy that he was ad- 
mitted. It made him very happy, and he became 
fairly bright, 

This was a Christly thing todo, Jesus would have 
done just what Edward Eggleston did. We should 
seek to get the lesson into all our conduct. If there 
is a bashful girt in the neighborhood, or a shy, re- 
tiring boy, these are the ones to whom Jesus would 
have the young people show the greatest attention in 
their social life. These for whom most persons do 
not care are the ones for whom Jesus would care the 
most tenderly, if he were here. Those who need the 
most help are the ones Jesus himself helps the most. 

*¢ * All honor to him who wins the prize,’ 
The world has cried for a hundred years ; 
But to him who tries and fails and dies, 
I give great glory and honor and tears.”’ 

Some people are weak in their character. The 
Master was infinitely patient with those who stumbled 
and fell. On his ears, as he stood in the place of 
trial, wearing the thorn crown, fell the words of bitter 
denial from the lips of his chief disciple, piercing his 
heart like. thorns. But he spoke not one condemning 
word... He only looked toward Peter with grief, not 
with anger, winning him back to loyalty. Think what 
would have been the result if Jesus had not been thus 
loving and patient with Peter in those terrible hours! 
Peter, never would have been restored. What a loss 


I cannot like him. 1 cannot have any 
sol tal U 
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it would have been to the church in all ages if he 
had perished ! 

Some men say, ‘‘ 1 cannot care for my weak brother. 
him. He is narrow and bigoted so many 
scruples that there is no getting along with him. Or, 
he is not bright, and I cannot enjoy being with him or 
doing anything for him. Or, he is rude and low in 
his tastes, 1 cannot be the weak brother's friend."’ 

‘For whose sake Christ died,’’ seems to answer all 
these difficulties. Since Christ loved the weak 
brother enough to die for him, we ought to love him 
enough to be kind to him, to be his friend, at least 
not to cause him to perish, This is a tremendous 
motive. - The fact that Jesus died for the weak brother 
suggests his worth in the sight of God. 

This is the vision we have in Paul’s words : ‘* The 
weak brother perisheth for whom Christ died,—per- 
isheth through thy strength, thy goodness.’ He is 
weak, and perisheth for want of your love, he for 
whom Christ died. _How the thought startles us! 
Surely we cannot think unkindly, harshly, or neglect- 
fully any more of the weak brother when we remem- 
ber that he is the man for whom Christ died. 

They are all about us—these weak brothers. They 
have not our strength. They are unable to stand in 
the front rank, to do great things. They are weak in 
their disposition, full of scruples, not easy to get along 
with, They are weak in their character, — easily 
tempted, falling back readily into the old, bad ways. 
They are weak in their business life,—never getting 
on. We need more and more to become helpers of 
the weak, whatever the form of their weakness may be. 
We ought, with our disciplined power, to be a home, 
a shelter, a refuge, for all weak or weary ones who 
come under our influence. Let them find love iri'us, 
for they have never found it in any one else. Let the 
sweetest and the strongest be the gentlest. Let us go 
slower, because they cannot go fast. Do not get vexed 
with their scruples or unreasonable ‘ways. Be sure 
that no weak brother shall ever perish through your 
superior strength and knowledge. Remember always 
that Christ died for the weak brother. 





The Times’ Quality Too Good! 

When readers of The Sunday School Times do 
as the Editor has constantly urged, and write frankly 
about points wherein the paper ought to be better, 
this gives a real opportunity for making the paper 


better. But what shall be done when readers com- 
plain because the material in the Times is too good? 
Here are two recent letters with the same complaint. 
One is from Georgia : 

1 have always wished papers that did publish poetry worth 


keeping would kindly put it on a page where it could be cut 
out without spoiling some fine article on the other page. 


The other letter comes from Iowa : 


I have only one criticism to make on your paper, and that is 
concerning its arrangement, I do a great deal of clipping 
from the paper. Dr, Stalker's articles, Mr. Ridgway’s lively 
statements, and the Ilustration Round-'Fable, are the favorite 
prey of my scissors, but I find that the last must often be sacri- 
ficed to the other two, since they are on opposite sides of the 
same sheet, and there are plenty of times when I should like 
to clip from all three. 

Of course I realize that there may be weightier considera- 
tions forbidding a change in the arrangement of the paper, 
and | shan’t feel offended if you don’t see fit to make it. ‘This 
is merely a selfish suggestion. 

The weightiest consideration that the Editor knows 
of is the fact that neither he nor the readers in gen- 
eral want to see the quality of the Times’ reading matter 
so lowered that some parts of the paper can be backed 
by other parts which can be destroyed without loss, 
Neither the Publisher nor the Editor intends to have 
any material of this latter sort in The Sunday 
School Times ; and they are both glad of this evidence 
that it does not seem to be there. It has been the 
deliberate and purposeful policy of The Sunday School 
Times to put ‘‘some fine article’’ directly back of 
every other fine article on every page of The Sunday 
School Times, If the Illustration Round-Table, for 
example, did not happen to back Mr. Ridgway’s 
vigorous column,—and often it does not,—what use- 
less article would the Iowa reader suggest substituting ? 
If the Notes on Open Letters, or Veteran Pastor's 
Prayer,-were kept clear of the front page verse, what 
good throw-away material had better replace them? 
When it comes to the advertising columns, here again 
it is the Publisher's policy to have only material of 
the sort that people want to read and keep for refer- 





ence ; and that that policy is sustained a glance. at 
those columns will show. 

There seem to be only. two possible. solutions of 
these readers’ difficulty. Either the Times must print 
poorer stuff, or these readers must invest an extra 
cent-and-a-half a week for an additional, clipping-copy 
of The Sunday School Times.. Weighty considerations 
seem to point to the latter way out as the best way 


out, 
x 
Self-Exaltation vs. Seeking Service 


The folly and disaster of self-exaltation have 
been discussed in these editorial columns of late ; 
and it was pointed out, among other things, that the 
laws of good advertising know no exception to 
this principle. A New York attorney whose thought- 
ful questions have frequently opened up profitable 
truths in this department now writes : 

I have read the Open Letter on "Is Self-exaltation Good 
Business ?"' with much interest. You say, in effect, that it is 
proper for a man to advertise his goods but not himself. Sup- 
pose those goods are professional services; is it, in your 
opinion, improper for him to ever do anything tocall attention, 
even in a modest, dignified way to this kind of goods? 

For instance, if a lawyer came to New York and took an 
office on an ig Sad floor of askyscraperand never did ——— 
to let any one know what he is capable of doing, he woul 
probably starve. Suppose this man in a conversation with 
others, quietly vette ot out that his professional experience had 
been thus and so, thereby indirectly calling attention to the 
fact that he was capable of accomplishing such results or trans- 
acting such kinds of business, it seems to me that he would be 
doing exactly the same area as the merchant. who advertises 
his goods, and that the one is no more objectionable than the 
other. 

Such a man's professional skill is what he has tosell. 
If he has entered his chosen field because he believes 
that therein he can render better service to his fellow- 
men than in any other way, then a modest reference 
to sorne service that he has already rendered, spoken 
for the purpose of seeking more service, is not self- 
exaltation in any sense. Nor is it self-exaltation for 
a physician to let it be known that he is at a Certain 
ad«iress, ready to serve, by’ putting his name-plate, 
with an ‘*M.D.,"" on his front door or in. bis front 
window. Of course thoughtful men in ‘chese. profes- 
sions bear in mind the general agreement as to the 
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professional ethics observed by lawyers and doc- 
tors, and others similarly engaged, as torefraining from 


the usual advertising methods of commerce in pro- 


ion is the holding up of self in laudation 
and self-exploitation, the calling attention to one's 
own goodness and skill and powers in a self-centered 
way. This issometi donein advertising, by short- 
sighted, self-centered business men ; but it is not good 
advertising, as it is not good breeding nor good Chris- 
tianity. It does not inspire confidence nor win 
substantial patronage in the long run. A man may 
succeed in spite of self-exaltation, but he is loading 
himself down with a heavy handicap. 


Fe : 
Why Do God’s Dealings with Us Change ? 


How we de love to put off upon an “all-wise’’ 
God the responsibility for the actions of men who 
have not always been ‘‘all-wise'’! An appreciative 
reader in North Dakota passes on a question that is 
not new, but that often needs to be considered anew. 
He writes : 


I wish you would discuss this Sake. which I heard some 
one put once: “ Why did an wise God begin a plan of 
dealing with his children which, later, he had to change, or at 
any rate he did change? When Christ came to earth a great 
change was made in the mode of worship and service also. 


An all-wise God created man in his own image, and 
gave him the God-like privilege of acting and choos- 
ing for himself, of accepting or rejecting God's plans 
for him. That this arrangement was the very best 
that an all-wise, all-loving God could devise for his 
children, we need not doubt. Then man began to 
exercise his God-given, God-like prerogative of choice 
in a very un-God-like way, and far from all-wise. He 
chose to do wrong, instead of doing right. God's 
plans for him, being the best plans God could make, 
seem to have been made on thé assumption that man, 
in God-like all-wisdom, would do right. When man 
did wrong, God, in his love and wisdom, did not cast 
him off, but made new plans for him and gave him 
another chance. Some of which plans man accepted, 
and some he rejected; and this meant the need of 
still more new plans and forgiveness by God. And 
that has been the story,of God's all-wise, all-loving, 
all-forgiving plans from Eden until to-day... He could 
have begyn ‘‘a plan which, later, he’’ would not have 
had to change, by making of man a puppet, or autom- 
aton, without choice or will of his own. But he 
wanted to do better by man than that. If man_ had 
done better by God, God's plans would not have 
needed changing so often. Let us take the blame 
where it belongs. 

ioe al 


From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


UR God and Father, we ask for a more pungent and 
more constant consciousness of thee. When our souls 
are steeped in chronic dulness, make this consciousness 

vivid and electric ; when our mood is excited and erratic, make 
our sense of thy presence more gently forceful and restraining. 
We need thine approach and touch in many-ways and forms. 
We ask for this. Keep us from narrowing thee in our own 
minds ; from fancying that some one art of thine in dealing 
with us exhausts thine infinite affluence. Lord, come to us 
when we are on our knees, yet also-sometimes when we are at 
work or play. Speak to us out of the hilarities of life: we 
would not hold thee somber just because we may have felt 
thee most when we were somber. Shine upon us, thou God 
of the morning, out of the softness of dawn, and then out of 
the brightness of the rising sun. Thou Source and Sum of 
melody and harmony, sometimes, at least, thrill our hearts 
with a note of heavenly song, and set our nerves vibrating with 
the elusive music of the spheres. Lord, we would come upon 
thee at every turn, in every experience. Thou Interpreter and 
Soul of all life, we would respond to thy limitless versatility 
and measureless wealth. Speak to us out of every corner of 
thy Book ; call us by name as we read ;_ and so school us that 
whether we open to Moses, or David, or Isaiah, or Paul, we 
shall catch thine own accent/and find a m e. shaped ex- 
actly to ‘our needs at, that monient. ... Reveal thyself to us in 
the hast of night as well as in the tumult of the day ; amid the 
noises of the street as well as in the quiet of the sanctuary. 
Let us find thy presence both in our merrymakings and in our 
worship ;.in our work and in our rest ; behind the black veil 
of our griefs and in the storm of our temptations ; amid the 
Steady tread of our sober thoughts, and at the heart of our hot 
desires and our restless fancies. O thou ever present God, 
eternal, infinite, whither shall we go from thy Spirit, or how 
escape from thy voice and touch? We do not want to escape. 
‘We want to commune with thee, to be molded by thee mo- 
ment by moment. Quicken us to the utmost of our powers. Stir 
us to the utmost that brain and nerves can endure. Expand 
our-minds and hearts until our flesh cracks with the strain. 
Give us joys that no song can interpret; wisdom which no 
words can express ; pure passion fanned to white heat; skill 
and force to do our work ‘for thée with the utmost effective- 
ness ; and serene contentment which no disturbance can over- 
throw: _ When we are over-quiet, disturb us; when unduly 
agitated, still us to repose. Keep us alert, but restrain us from 
idle curiosity. Grant us peace without lethargy, and energy 
without waste motion. Animate our whole being with thy 
myriad phases of vital force, to the limit ef* our ened to re- 
ceive and use ; that thus our lives may most fully reflect thy 
glory and carry blessing to our fellow . 
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Lessons from the. Revival in. Korea 


By the Rev. Ernest FP. Hall, Presbyterian Missionary ‘a, Kosea | 


[x rue dibetiges dices was-taiti ts Winshnail ef 
the Koreans and missionaries alike the desire fora 
knowledge of spiritual things which they had never 
had, The Korean chirch was to all outward appear- 
ances successful. It was rapidly increasing in num- 
bers, churches were multiplying very fast, and-church 
buildings were crowded with -worshipers ; Christians 
were studying the Bible and demanding copies more 
rapidly than they could be printed. :. The church was 
a praying church, and it was propagating the faith 
which it held, .. 


Nevertheless, the leaders felt that the. depths of 


spiritual truth had not been reached, and they be- 
came burdened with a desire for the best things. 
They read in the Scriptures that our Heavenly Father 
is more willing to give the Holy Spirit to them that 
ask him than‘parents are to give good gifts unto their 
children. The first chapter of Acts relates that after 
our Lord’s ascénsion the disciples remained continu- 
ally together in prayer, waiting for the fulfilment of a 
promise which’ he: had given them; and that. that 
promise was fulfilled after ten days, when on Pente- 
cost the Holy Spirit descended in mighty power. 
Again they read, ‘*To you’ is the promise, and’ to 
your children, and to all that are afar off, even as 
many as the Lord, our God, shall call unto him.’ 
The Koreans have accepted God’s Word with a sim- 
ple, childlike faith, and they have been led to believe 
that what he has promised he will fulfil, In the light 
of these Scripture passages they began praying for 
the outpouring ‘of ‘the Holy Spirit in power. - Little 
did they‘know what they were asking. If they had 
known, perhaps some of them would have hesitated 
to ask, because ‘of the’ terrible change ‘which’ came 
into their lives: They prayed on and on, day after 
day, and week after week, all through the fall and 
into the winter. 

“There ‘was ‘no ‘getting up” ofa revived at’ this 
time.” Revival’ meetings, ‘as we know them in Amer- 
ica, were not held. ~Meetings for prayer were held, 
when both missionaries and nativés poured out their 
hearts before God, and voiced their longings for his 
Spirit. Still/he came not. At last, on January'14, 
1907, at one of the services held in the large Central 
Church in Pyeng Yang, the answer came. It has 
been described as the bursting of a storm which bowed 
human liearts before it. 


When the Storm Burst 


‘* Man after man would rise, confess his sins, break 
down and weep, then throw himself to the floor and 
beat the floor-with: his fists in a perfect agony of con- 
viction.’’ “Two ‘prominent church’ members” had 


hated each other fot some time. . That night they got - 


right: - One,of them told of his hatred, and asked the 
other to forgive him, ‘'It--was wonderful ‘to see that 
proud, strong man break down, and then control him- 
self, and then break-down again, as he tried to tell 
how he had hated Mr, Kim,’ 

Hearts were laid bare ‘before God and'man. On 
into the night ‘it continued, and the meeting did not 
break: up until. about’ two o'clock in the morning. 
Then the people went away, many of them not to 
sleep, but to be confronted with their own sin, and to 
wrestle in prayer with God. 

Then meetings had to be held, for the people would 
come together, Wherever they were assembled, in a 
church or in a schoolroom, there seemed to hang 
over them the weight of sin. School-exercises were 
suspended, and young men and young women spent 
their time, in the schoolroom or in their own homés, 
in prayer. Sin was seen in all its blackness, and peo- 
ple desired to put it away. Confession of all sorts of 
sin was made until one’s ears almost refused to listen, 
and one sometimes wished they would stop public 
confession ; but it would have’ been as useless to 
attempt to stop it as to dam back with one’s hand the 
onrushing of a mighty stream. 

Even some Christians looked on with disfavor. 
Among them was the native pastor of one of -the 
churches in Pyeng Yang, who attributed the physical 
manifestations to demoniacal possession. One night 
he attended a meeting-of students and saw ‘them in 
agony for -their sins.: While he sat watching-them one 
and ‘afiother €ameé to him, confessing ‘sin, and at‘the 
same time saying that that he had- misled thém ‘into 


PE SAS ona AR 
for when they pray for the full coming of the Holy 
Spirit into their lives? Has He come into your 
.life to possess you and master you for time and 
eternity? Do you even want this? The story of. 
Korea’s visitation by the Spirit, and of His per- 
‘manent indwelling there, is being used by Him in 
the cleansing of the lives and churches of Christen- 
dom. It has already reached out into the whole 
world, as the work continues with increasing power 
in Korea itself. Fucther report on Christ’s marvel- 
ous conquests in-the once Hermit Nation will soon, 
pd po tat cent ans domnlgag as 
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promise was fulfilled | to , hem the » Spirit setcini 
his office first of all in convicting of sin, of righteous- 
ness, and of judgment. Then came confession of sin 
both public and private, It is not always necessary 
that sin which has been cemmitted in private should 
be publicly confessed, but sin which has. been pub- 
licly done cannot be gotten rid of in private, There 
must be confession to God and there must. be confes- 
sion to those who have been wronged. Following 
confession, there came restitution and the putting 
away of the sins which had been cherished in the 
heart. Men who had long been estranged were 
brought together in loving fellowship. “Things which 
had been stolen were restored. Men suffered during 
those days, and the agony of some of them was terri- 
ble. After the storm there was calm, and troubled 


thinking that this was the work of demons. Coit / hearts were at peace, Brothers were reunited, and 


victed, he went home and spent a whole day in agony. 
He confessed his own sin and became a leader of his 
church in the revival work. 

Sins great and small, as we look at them, were con- 
fessed. One young man, a splendid fellow, rose in a 
meeting in Seoul and said that two years before he had 
done something which only himself and God had 
known; While itinerating in the country among the 
churches with one of the missionaries, he had been 
entrusted with a sum of money to spend for things 
which they needed along the way. - Using the 
Oriental phrase, he said he had ‘‘eaten’’ some of 
that money., Afterwards. he came to me and wanted 
to know: to whom he should pay the money back. 
Another man; the caretaker of one of the churches, 
stood up and’ said. that for a whole year he had been 
filling his: lamp’ out of the church oil-can. 


A Grafter’s Changed Life 

Korea*has been largely devastated of trees, and in 
consequence they are very much to be desired, Twelve 
years before this time a man coveted a hillside coy- 
ered with trees, and performed what in America we 
politely ‘call ‘*graft.'’ In the Orient we call §it 
*«squeeze."’ God's Word calls it stealing. This 
man performed the ‘‘ squeeze ’’ act, and got possession 
of-the trees,. At that time he was a heathen, Later 
he became -a . professing Christian. | During this time 
of spiritual unrest he became convinced that twelve 
years back in his heathen life he had performed an 
act of sin which he had never made right. He went 
and-gave the hillside back to the man from whom: he 
had taken it. 

We who live in a land where we have been born 
and nurtured in a Christian atmosphere, and haye 
known Ged’s revealed teaching in regard to sin, as we 
look into our own lives and find things that are not 
consistent. with God’s law, will certainly have some 
sympathy for the Koreans if, before this, they had not 
immediately, understood and put irto practise all the 
principles of the Christian life. We do not excuse 
them, but. we are not in a position to sit in judgment 
over them. 

Some may. feel like criticizing these events in Ko- 
rea's spiritual life, and call them the result of emotion ; 
but those who were in the presence of such things 
during those days could but bow before God and 
realize that an unusual power was sweeping through 
the church to cleanse it. Let us remember that the 
Koreans have been Confucianists and have been 
tauglit to conceal their emotions, and not to carry 
their feelings on their sleeves. They walk the streets 
erect. and proud, and are even taught at what angle 
and in just what manner they should place their feet 
as they walk, When such a man is moved to tears 
in the presence of others we must know that some 
unusual power has mastered him. I asked one of my 
Korean helpers if the Korean Christians did not 
know before that time what sin was. ‘Oh, yes,’’ 
he replied, ‘‘we knew what sin was, but we did not 
know. it this way.’’ Is it not true that the church of 
God needs from time to time a new realization of the 
fact that there zs such a thing as sin, and that Jesus 
Christ came into this world to free men from its power ? 

The principles underlying this revival seem to be: 

First, there was thé desire to know and to bé filled 
with.God's Holy Spirit,’ “Then there was the crying 


out.to.God that-he would fulfil his promise even as 
When ‘the © 


he had dole it in the “ages goné by.” 


broken friendships were renewed.. The church was 
purified. Doubtless there were some who were car- 
ried away by the unusual conditions, and. who, per- 
haps, were not moved as deeply or as sincerely. as 
others, but many thousands of people were really re- 
vived and the church received. new life; This is 
shown conclusively by recent events, © : 


‘Why the Holy Spirit is Given 

After the revival among the Christians ane began 
a revival antong the heathen. They found out that 
something unusual had occurred in the church; and 
they came to see what it was, the result being that 
during the first year probably thirty thousand people 
came into the church from among. the hedthen. . The 
following year the results were duplicated ; and the re- 
ports which have continued point to mightier things 
than have yet come to pass. Churches have beccme 
so crowded with worshipers that often they meet in 
two sections. The city of Pyeng Yang was.thoroughly 
visited by the Christians who went from house to 
house, and an attempt was made to preach the Word 
to everybody in the city. Similar efforts were made 
in many other places. The evangelistic. zeal was 
quickened, the Bible was studied more diligently, 
and the volume of prayer was greatly increased.’ 

These unusual manifestations occurred early in the 

year 1907. In the fall of that year seven men were 
sioleuned from our theological seminary and ordained 
to the gospel ministry, the first native Presbyterian 
ministers in Korea, At that time the Koréan Présby- 
terian Church was organized, and the Presbytery of 
Korea was established, which officially ‘united the 
work of the four Presbyterian churches in that land. 
God had wrought. by his Spirit upon the Christians in 
a mighty way to show them the great work for which 
Christ the Great Head of the church came into this 
world. -This was before the formal establishment of 
the church. May we not say, that he who has been 
doing things which have amazed and rejoiced us, he, 
the God of the nations, who by his Spirit worketh 
when and where and how he will, wrought in the 
hearts of the Korean Christians to prepare them for 
the establishment of his church on a truly spiritual 
foundation, and through his church there to manifest 
to all the world his power over sin, 

Let us know that God’s Spirit is given to men for 
service, and that when he empowers a life by the in- 
coming of his Holy Spirit in an unusual manner, it is 
not for the purpose of enabling that person to become 
a hermit or a recluse, to meditate in secret upon the 
greatness and goodness. of God and to adore him. 
God's Spirit is given in power for service. After the 
day of Pentecost, when the time of meditation and 
prayer in preparation for the receiving of the prom- 
ised Spirit was ended, the apostles were sent out to 
bear witness to the power of the risen Christ. Even 
so the Christian to-day who desires to be-filled with 
God’s Holy Spirit should realize that that Spirit is 
working to-day through the lives of men to bring a 
sinful’ world to accept' the Saviour. When we ask 
him to come into our life, or the life of our ‘church, 


in power, let us attempt to make no conditions for his « 


coming, but to allow him to come and work first of 
all in our own hearts, as he will. It will mean hu- 
miliation and shame, as. first of all: he cleanses~ us. 
Afterward it will mean joy and peace, and we'shall 
go torth to serve our Master. 

New Yor« City 
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The Bugaboo of Heredity 


By Patterson 


Du Bois. 





ITH the rN per of religion there is probably 
no ousieaal t on which so many intelli- 
gent and mat learned persons speak with 

more certainty, together with less knowledge, than on 
what passes for ‘‘ heredity.'’ 

Moreover, they have a pretty clear notion that they 
mean by it ‘‘the transmission of qualities or charac- 
teristics, mental or physical, from parents to offspring "’ 
like a bequest of property. 

This transmissible property may exist in many 
forms. It may be a weakness, defect, disease, stature, 
eccentricity, immorality, vice, sin, impotency, taste, 
talent, aptness, facility, dexterity, habit, virtue, pref- 
erence, manner, or temper, as well as physical form. 

Among the vast majority, including not a few ‘‘edu- 
cated,’ of reading, thinking, and observing persons 
the opinion is that there is practically no difference in 
this list of qualities or conditions as to their being sub- 
jects of hereditary transmission. A vice, a habit, a 
sentiment, an accomplishment, a mode of thought or 
expression, a grace of speech or manner, a profes- 
sional or. business interest or aptitude, are traced to 
the .blood of ancestry equally with the color of the 
hair, the shape. of the nose, and build of body or 
limbs. Where he ‘‘got'’ this and where she ‘‘ got’’ 
that are always traced with perfect confidence. And 
the satisfaction seems to reach its height when a son or 
daughter, being found to bear no resemblance to either 
parent, is at last spotted as the heir to a trait of a 
grandparent or, better still, to a supposed family 
physiognomy stereotyped in a dingy family portrait of 
a collateral branch four or more generations back. 

This. cocksureness is in evidence everywhere. 
Biographies are wise in their subjects’ heredity, plays 
and. novels exploit. the hereditary taint, physicians 
diagnose with the genealogical record, teachers praise 
and, blame for. a dead past, and wayward ‘‘chips’’ 
are referred back to the + ald block,’’ even if theology 
carries them, back of the grandfather all the way to 

. Adam,. Indeed, Adam is a refuge and a consolation as 
well as a blight and a tyrant. And there are a few 
stock illustrations always coming up, —the Edwardses, 
the Darwins, the Arnolds, the Adamses, the Beechers, 
the Fields; e¢# a4 And on the other side the Jukes 
family, in which the descendants of a single pair of 
criminals became a charge upon the community for 
several, generations, to the extent of some hundreds of 
paupers and criminals. 

Nor is this snap judging confined to the popular 
mind, Thus, the article on heredity in the Supple- 
ment of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,'’ written less 
than twenty-five years ago, affirms that the alcohol 
habit is transmissible, as also the tendency to suicide 
and even aristocratic pride ! 


Piling Up the Evidence 


The degree to which heredity is’ looked -to for 
sources of particular characteristics, attainments, or 
practises in individuals is well illustrated in an arti- 
cle on ‘' Learning to Write,’’ which appeared two 
years ago, by Havelock Ellis. After suggesting with 
confidence how: much ‘‘atavistic recurrence from 
remote ancesters'’ probably affects the child's hand- 
writing, he says: ‘*The son often writes like the 
father, even though he may-seldom or never see his 
father's handwriting ; brothers write singularly alike, 
although they may have been taught by different 
tea¢hers, and: even in different continents. It has 
been noted of the ancient and distinguished family of 
the Tyrrells that their handwriting in the parish books 
of Stowmarket remained the same throughout many 
generations, I ‘have noticed in a relative of my own 
peculiarities of liandwriting identical with those of an 
ancestor two centuries. ago, whose writing he certainly 
never saw.'’ - Now there is just enough . plausible 
mystery in this, just enough support of traditional 
bias, :to quicken’ a welcome credulity. It is Ibsen and 
Hawthorne and Meredith seemingly in the real. 

And then we read of ‘the ** points’’ of the animal 
breeders, of the new fruits and berries and flowers of 
the horticulturists, of ‘the improved and regulated 
corn and wheat of the intensive agriculturists, and we 
feel sure of human heredity ! 

And the result of it is that many a one trembles in 
dread because he has a thief or a drunkard or a lib- 
ertine or a cancer or a Bright's disease or a suicide 


What do you think of heredity? Do you believe 
in it? Do you count on it? Are you afraid of it? 
. Are you making a serious factor of it in your own 
life, or in your efforts to influence or train the lives 
of others? Whatever your answer to these ques- 
tions, the conclusion of Mr. Du Bois, as reached 
‘after years of study by this skilled educator and 
student of human nature, may prove to be of vital 


let Mr. Du Bois or the Editor know ; they may prove 
fruitful for further discussion in these columns. 














somewhere among his forbears; or because of his 
‘¢line’’ he overestimates his importance and acts the 
fool ; or he abandons himself'to the ruling passions, 


.disclaiming responsibility for a loose life because of a 


supposed inheritance ; or, as the teacher and trainer 
of youth he mal-adjusts his curricula to their pre- 
determined possibilities of weakness or strength or 
tendency ; or as a penologist he misjudges the re- 
puted criminal, and so fosters crime. And hence 
there is a very large income of damaging, haphazard 
conclusions and ill!-consequences from’ a very small 
investment of real facts. 

Now what are the facts? The bottom facts of 
heredity are in the main the facts of biology—the 
first germs of life and their development in species. 
There are different approaches, however, to the serious 
study of inheritance—those of biologist, embryologist, 
breeder, genealogist, anthropologist, sociologist. The 
general public snatches at anything that looks like 
family likeness, and calls it heredity. But the biol- 
ogist is less cocksure. a 


The Biologists Themselves Uncertain. 


Indeed, ‘the’ biologists—-who are progressing ‘nat 
enotigh—are painfully riven with’ untereanlty: They 
are discussing species, and then they discover that they 
are not sure what constitutes a species. They split 
into two camps—that which follows Darwin in hold- 
ing that acquired traits or characteristics are trans- 
missible, and those who follow Weismann in holding 
that they are not transmissible. And now comes a 
later confusion over the query as to just what an 
acquired trait is. And then there is the question of 
transmitting disease. Some sdy yes, but, ‘then, 
others say that a diseased germ cannot develop. Just 
now great interest centers in the Mendelian doctrine 
or law of *‘dominance.’’ In parents of opposite char- 
acteristics, one dominates the progeny in certain 
ascertained numerical proportions. 

Some biologists are concerned with the causes of 
sex. Some are working on the law that governs the 
color of the child’s hair and eyes. The results are all 
very interesting, but any oné can see that the surface 
is hardly scratched. It looks as if heredity were 
mainly a bundle of endless exceptions to possible laws. 
Conklin says: ‘‘In a literal sense parental character- 
istics are never transmitted to children. Every new 
individual is only a detached portion of an old one. 

. Heredity is not a peculiar or unique principle, 
for it is only similarity of growth and ‘differentiation 
im successive generations.” Bateson says all this is 
accomplished in the division of the germinal cell. 
The cell divides into two, ‘‘the likeness of those two 
cells we call heredity ; their difference we call varia- 
tion."’ And then here are Williams and Bailey, who 
have proposed that variation, mutation, difference, 
and not likeness, is the fundamental thing in vital 
phenomena. Bailey calls it the ‘‘survival of the un- 
like,’’ looking upon heredity or likéness as abnormal 
rather than normal. Well, is it not trué that unlike- 
ness is the only thing we cari be sure of ! ? 

But the world is full of likenesses. “And we know 
that there is a hereditary likeness, or man would not 
so surely beget man, horse beget horse, fish’ beget 
fish, oak beget oak, and rose beget rose. ‘Surely we 
know that much ; but not very much more: A ‘son 
is doubtless the image of his father becatise he is his 
son,—but why are not other sons? A whole faimily is 
short or tall,—but why a variarice’in other: families ? 
A singularity of the thumb-nail has ran through sev- 
eral generations, and so has the phenomenon of a six- 
fingered hand,—but why not through other families ? 


otet 


"Nor can any one, scientist or layman, guess how 
much likeness of any sort, physical or mental, will 
appear in any line of from a single pair. 
The crucial test of our knowledge is not whether we 

see likenesses, but to what the likenesses are due. 
We are fond of thinking that they are inherited through 
that microscopic cell. But mostly they are mere 
chance coincident similarities, spadteche of environ- 
ment, or they are socially inherited as customs. 

So long as the descendants of the Jukes live among 
paupers, thieves, murderers, drunken and dissolute 
women, the Jukes will be Jukes ; but the original ger- 
minal cell of any forthcoming Jukes cannot lie or steal 
or drink, These and other sins are acés committed 
under temptations of the time. 

Forty years ago Sir Francis Galton issued his master- 


‘work, ‘* Hereditary Genius,’’ detailing a study of men 


and women of distinction. It is full of interesting 
material resulting in Galton’s Law that each parent 
contributes one-fourth influence, each grandparent 
one-sixteenth, each great-grandparent one sixty-fourth 
and so on. This is about as useless as can be— 
even if true. But Galton had a case to make out and 
had that bias in selecting his characters. Four years 
ago Dr. Frederick A. Woods issued his ‘‘ Mental and 
Moral Heredity in Royalty.’’ He studies over 800 
royal-blooded persons in Europe—physiognomy, 
mental and moral traits. Dr. Woods finds that the 
inbreeding or marriage of near relatives does not pro- 
duce degeneracy. He reduces his conclusions to a 
law—which is too complex to be practically available, 
even if true. His imvestigation is probably less 
warped than Galton's, but itrests on human estimates 
of a ruling class,—a slender prop. 

Take another book—the Bible. Mr, Robert E. 
Speer once quoted old Thomas Fuller, vet wise and 
éléquent ‘chaplain of Cromwell's time,; thus : ‘« Lord, 
I find the genealogy of my Saviour strangely yy thidckered 
with four remarkable changes in four fmmediatr 
generations. (1) Rehoboam begat Abijah ; that 1. 
a bad father begat abad son, (2) Abijah begat Asa ; 
that is, a bad father a good son, (3) Asa begat Je- 
hoshaphat ; that is, a good father a good son. (4) 
Jehoshaphat begat Joram ; that isa good father, a bad 
son, I see, Lord, from hence that my father’s piety 
cannot be entailed.; that is bad. news for me. But I 
see, also, that actual impiety is not always hereditary ; 
that is good news for my son.”’ 

Now what of it all? Well, out of the professional 
disagreements, the imagination of the laity that finds 
what it wants to see, the certain influences of environ- 
ment, teaching, training, atmosphere, example on the 
individual, there is not much certainty left for the 
prophet of heredity. . Who can tell what the children 
of any couple will look like or be like? Nobody. 
Neither popular guess nor scientific prognostication 
is worth anything in the case ; and forecast is the ulti- 
mate test of science or knowledge. 


What Shall We Do with It? 


Here, then, is my proposition—one resulting from 
yéars of study of: the question : Blood heredity is not 
to be taken into account as.a factor in the teaching 
and-training of others or in the self-modeling of one’ s 
own: character, or in the legitimizing of one's hopes 
and fears for himself or for his progeny. 

(I make one exception, in the interest of humanity, 
and that is that-every effort should be made to pre- 
vent the mating of feeble-minded, alcoholic, epilep- 
tic, or imbecile: persons. The progeny of such. per- 
sons are not always: defective or degenerate, but they 
often are. No law has yet been discovered in the 
matter, but the risk is too great to be allowed.) 

Returning, then, to the main proposition—in #or- 
mai and healthy conditions all the serious adjustments 
and plans of life are to leave blood or pre-natal trans- 
mission of traits, characteristics, or potencies entirely 
out of the count. And this for the simple reason 
that where a great unknown and unknowable factor— 
a great guess as heredity is—is injected into a com- 
plex calculation, nothing but sheer luck can be hoped 
for as a means of securing a result ; and luck-hope is 
unworthy of an intelligent moral being. Let no indi- 
vidual either rest content in or stand in dread of the 
unknowable factor of his own heredity. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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Making the School a Missionary Agency 


How to Infuse the Spirit in Teacher and Pupil 





More Thrilling Than “ Wild West”! 


N OUR Primary Department the children have had 
missionary training for years. They are taught 
definitions, songs, prayers, and interesting facts 

relating to missionaries and their work. 

An o is taken the first Sunday in each menth, 
the objects of the children’s gifts being the Czsarea 
Kindergarten and a Sunday-school in the West. They 
also send papers, cards, toys, and picture-rolls. 

The children have been taught about our work for 
the Indians, and have made patch-work and scrap- 
books for the Indian schools. 

Our missionary plans for the other departments of 
the school began in January, 1907, when our 
superintendent announced that we would take a quar- 
terly collection for missions. The next thing was to 
teach the scholars to give interestedly and intelligently, 
and one of the teachers started the movement by sug- 
gesting an exercise for the first offering in April. 

Accordingly, a class of ten girls was selected and 
drilled in song, Scripture, and recitation, each giving 
a reason for believing in missions, 

Before the next offering a mite box was given to 
each class, and a friendly rivalry ensued as to which 
could secure the largest offering by free-will gifts and 
earnings. By this means the offering was more than 
doubled, Again an exercise was prepared, for July, 
entitled ‘*Gods of Wood and Stone."’ 

Two classes of boys represented Christians, and 
half a dozen smaller boys, Chinese, being dressed in 
costume and having offerings of rice and incense for 
their gods. At the close of the songs and recitations 
the larger boys took the smaller boys by the hand, 
representing the fact that they were leading them out 
of darkness into light. 

. dn the November following,. the Primary, -Depart- 
‘ment furnished the exercise. 

In January we varied our program by arranging a 
missionary prayer-meeting for the school. It was 
held at half past six in the evening, the subject being 
«Prayer the Key to Missions."" The young ladies’ 
class with its teacher arranged and carried out the 
program. A key, cut from bristol-board, bearing the 
‘subject along its length, and having a blue ribbon 
bow with a pin at its larger end was given to each one 
present, of whom there were nearly seventy. Some 
parts of the program were as follows: For the Scripture 
reading, Elijah’s Prayer (1 Kings 18). This was read 
as a dialogue by five young ladies, one reading the 
narrative portions, while the others took the parts of 
‘Elijah, Obadiah, Ahab, and the people. 

A duet-—‘‘Sweet Hour of Prayer’’ prepared for the 
prayer which followed. A paper entitled ‘Bible 
Teachings on.Prayer*’ was written and read by one of 
the young ladies. Then were given examples of mis- 
sionaries who accomplished great things by prayer, as 
David Livingstone, Allan Gardiner, and others. The 
chapter, ‘‘Sinking the Well,’’ from Paton’s Life was 
read entire and held all interested till its very close. 
A prayer found on the fly leaf of the Bible of a mis- 
sionary who died in Africa was recited, and the meet- 
ing closed with sentence prayers. 

Lincoln's Birthday was observed in accordance 
with the request of our American Missionary Associa- 
tion, which furnished a special program relating to 
Lincoln's life and those principles for which he stood, 
by the study. of which we should all be better citizens, 
and more ready to help the needy millions of our great 
national family circle for whom we work.. Our next 
plan was to increase knowledge by reading. To this 
end our Sunday-school voted to add to its library the 
ten books then issued by the Young People’s Mission- 
ary Movement. These books were for junior readers 
from ten to fifteen years of age. We already had a 
dozen books for older zeaders, from fifteen years and 
above. 

A committee of three ladies, all missionary workers 
and all strangers to our Sunday-school, were asked to 
prepare a set of ten questions on each of the books, 
to be pasted in the front of the book. 

Then an announcement was made to our Sunday- 
school that prizes—two for the juniors, ‘‘ On the In- 
dian Trail’’ for the boy, and ‘‘ Twelve Little Pilgrims 
who Stayed at Home’’ for the girl—would be given 
to the two who should read three of the missionary 


books, and answer the most correctly the questions 
in one of the three. 

Likewise two missionary books, ‘‘Tamate, the Life 
Story of James Chalmers,’’ and ‘‘ Tommy Tompkins 
of Korea,"’ were given respectively to the senior boy 
and the senior girl who fulfilled the same conditions 
with regard to the books of their missionary library. 

The ladies who prepared the questions were judges 
of the contest. Three months was given for the read- 
ing, and simple rules governed. the contest. Many 
entered into it, and great interest was manifested. 

One boy was so much interested that he stayed in 
Saturday afternoon to answer the questions on ‘‘ He- 
roes of the South Seas,’’ instead of going out to play 
ball as usual. Another boy drew. one of :the Alger, 
books from the library and, ‘* Uganda’s White Mar® 
of Work *’ the same Sunday, and said that the latter 
beat the former ‘‘all to pieces.'’ « For the first time 
in our experience our missionary library was read and 
enjoyed.—Mrs. Georgia M. Root, Providence, R. 1. 


Definite .Plans for the Whole School 


HE Sunday-school of to-day ought to teach mis- 
sions ; not occasionally, nor spasmodically, nor 
only as we come around to the lessons in Acts 

once in six years, but with systematic frequency and 
a view to definite results. 

This systematic and definite teaching of missions 
ought to be planned, worked up, and entered upon 
under the leadership of Sunday-school workers, mak- 
ing use of missionary workers and material in the in- 
terest of the Sunday-school, and not primarily in the 
interest of missions. 

In this systematic and definite teaching of missions, 
the act of giving. by the pupils has an important part, 
and the increase of their gifts will be considerable ; 
yet the object of the training in giving must ever. be 
the growth of the giver and not of the gift ; and the 
work of stimulating giving must be led by those who 
are not directly identified with the causes and enter- 
prises given to. 

Every Sunday-school should have a missionary 
committee, carefully chosen, to secure, select, and 
present a continuous supply of missionary information 
and class-work, to be utilized as far as compatible 
with the other work of the school. A committee of 
working members has been found to be better than a 
school secretary of missions for this purpose. In a 
fully graded school, one member of the force of each 
department might be appointed as that department's 
missionary secretary ; these secretaries together con- 
stituting the missionary committee of. the school. A 
large and beautifully illustrated. stock of recent mis- 
sionary literature, home and foreign, denominational 
and interdenominational, is now ready for the use of 
such a committee ; and the officers of the various 
missionary boards are anxious to get it into the hands 
of Sunday-school workers for school use. 

A part of every opening service, from eight to 
fifteen minutes, according to length of school session, 
should be regularly set apart for a suppiemental lesson ; 
that is, a lesson supplemental to the whole six-year 
International Course of Bible lessons. The mission- 
ary committee should be given the use of this period 
either once a month or once a quarter, preferably 
once a month, and should have ready a program 
of interesting and _ instructive facts relative to 
missions, to be presented with tne help of as 
many teachers and pupils as can wisely be brought 
in. . The instruction should tusually be definite, de- 
tailed, and typical; that is, instead of covering 
Africa, it would be better to take an African mission- 
ary hero, tell of his life and work, and follow this 
with a study of his particular field and the work there ; 
then with the map and a few statistical comparisons 
show how this field is related to the whole continent. 
Accompanying this desk-work for the whole school 
should be class-work, to be given out beforehand, 
with a plan for the co-operation of the teachers in 
getting the work done, . Wherever the superintendent 
and the pastor are able and willing to join in this 
work, their help and leadership is of course greatly to 
be desired ; but the work should not have to await 
either their ability, their interest, or their convenience. 
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On the Sundays when the supplemenial. period is 
not devoted to missions, the missionary committee 
should have from three to five minutes o the opening 
service to report items of timely interest on’ mission- 
ary, benevolent, and philanthropic lines, Every 
good missionary periodical contains in each issue 
material that can be thus used ; and the daily news- 
paper should also be drawn upon, Facts concerning 
mission work in Japan, China,’ and Korea are of 
special timeliness just now. Letters from mission- 
aries and reports from causes to which the church 
contributes should be referred by the pastor and 
others to the missionary committee, to be suitably 
digested and reported to the school. These weekly 

@eports should be written carefully and read effec- 
tively, and neither they nor the larger supplemental 
work should ever overrun the time, 

To this verbal teaching, eye-teaching may be effec- 
tively added. Missionary portraits, pictures, curios, 
and relics should adorn the wall of the Sunday-schoel- 
room ; and an ingenious committee, with the help of 
some of the classes, can soon gather and place at very 
slight expense an exhibit of much interest, beauty, 
and teaching value ; one too that will grow from year 
to year. If the school has no missionary map, the 
committee will labor to get one ; or perhaps it may 
have a set of maps made by a sub-committee of skil- 
ful geography pupils. Pictures of special interest, but 
not adapted for permanent framing, may be displayed 
in a missionary bulletin frame; under glass, near the 
door, with advertisements of missionary books: re- 
cently added to the Sunday-school library. 

The missionary committee will of course give close 
attention to the school’s benevolént offerings ; not, as 
alréady said, because the heathen need the gospel, 
nor yet because certain apportionments have been 
levied on the church, which thé school must help to 
raise ; but because free, unselfish, systematic giving 
to Christ's cause. is part of Christian’ character, 
which the school is: set to develop, and: because a 
practical, intelligent participation in the enterprise of 
Christian missions is an exercise well fitted to develop 
such character. 

The envelope system carried into the Sunday- 
school, with every Sunday's gifts for an announced 
object, every pupil invited to take-and use a numbered 
set of envelopes for the year, and the gifts of every 
numbered giver separately recorded by the school 
treasurer may be so used as to avoid irregularity, 
competition, hypocrisy, and injustice, the prevailing 
vices of our ordinary methods of Sunday-school and 
church collecting. The envelopes cost money ; but 
one schooi found that the increase of its gifts in the 
first five Sundays was enough to pay for its whole 
outfit of envelopes: and envelope calendars for the 
year. The accounting takes time ; but the labor may 
be divided ; and the giving of labor is even more 
valuable educationally than the giving of money, 
With all the offerings on this footing, the missionary 
committee is in a position to use the missionary offer- 
ings as part of its program of missionary teaching. 

Wherever missionary work for juniors and .young 
people is already in the hands of efficient society and 
band leaders, the help of these can be drawn upon te 
carry this work into the Sunday-school and thus greatly 
extend its influence.. In one small school some of 
the junior society work has been given as part of the 
regular Sunday-school program, to avoid the multi- 
plying of officers and meetings. But as the standard 
grades are more and more recognized in our Sunday- 
schools, and embodied in grade organization, it will 
become more and more possible to dispense with 
separate organizations and put both the teaching and 
the training work of the church under the care of its 
general educational arm, the Sunday-school. 

I have, as a champion of the Sunday-school, viewed 
with more or less suspicion the evident desire of my 
missionary friends to make use of the Sunday-school 
in the interest of their good cause. Being a Christian, 
I believe in missions ; but I also believe in a Sunday- 
school defended against enthusiasts who would exploit © 
it for anything that is not Sunday-school work pure 
and simple. The Sunday-school has more need of 
the help of missions than missions have of the help 
of the Sunday-school.— Zhe Rev. E. Morris res. 
son, Philadelphia. - 
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LESSON 2. 





The Lesson Pilot 


By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 
Getting Started in Class 


HERE is a little word of seven letters that stands 
- for the highest goal that any human being can 
have in life. It is the ry age privilege that 
God can give us. We are most like him when we are 
engaged init. It gives us more joy than anything 
else ever can, It is what Christ came to earth to 
save us for. The more we take of it, the more we 
can have. The less we take of it, the more surely 
we lose what little of it we may have had. God is 
engaged in it all the time. So is Christ, They ask 
us to be, The word begins with the letter S. Can 
ou think what it is? If you cannot, just keep think- 
ing about it as we study the parable that makes to- 
day’s lesson, and see whether, by the end of the les- 
son, you can discover what it is. 


The Teaching of the Lesson 


What is the longest journey any one in this class 
has taken? Did you expect ever to get back home 
again when you started? Does that seem a strange 
question? It would not have been strange to those 
who lived in Palestine in Jesus’ time. ‘To them,.a 
journey was a very serious and unusual experience. 
Give the class the facts, proving this, from Mackie’s 
1st paragraph, So, you see, when a man of property 
. wanted to go on a journey, he had to call in some 
trusted. servants. or representatives to take entire 
charge of his property while he was away. And it 
was, not easy to find such trustworthy people. A 
Jewish woman once had a hard time to recover some 
valuables she had left with a friend of the family: 
tell the story of the jars of honey, in Mackie’s 2d para- 
graph, Before disclosing the outcome of it, see who 
can guess how the young David solved the matter. 

It was in a country where such were the conditions 
that there lived the wealthy man about whom Jesus 
was-telling this story...He was going to commit his 
property into the care of his slaves; notice’ the stand- 
ing-of. some such ‘slaves, according. to Stalket’s 2d 
paragraph. He seems to have turned over into the 

eeping of three slaves no less than eight thousand 
dollars, which by the purchasing power of money in 
those days would be worth far more to-day, perhaps 
from thirty to forty thousand dollars. Did he divide 
it‘attiong them equally? Into what parts did he 
divide it? Why? ‘How did he determine how much 
each man should have? 

Let us see first what the man who had the least 
did with it,—his amount being the equivalent of about 
four or five thousand dollars to-day. Was he honest 
or dishonest: did he plan to steal it? No, indeed. 
Was he careless with it, leaving it around where it 
might easily be stolen ? No; he carefully hid it where 
no one but himself could find it. Did he waste or 
squander itinany way? Notacentofit. Note’ the 

ints made in this line in Stalker's 5th paragraph. 

e did not speculate with it, was not rash, did rot 

risk it even in moderate business ventures, and had 
a very lowly idea of his own powers or -abilities. 
Moreover, when the owner returned, this man -re- 
stored the whole amount to him, without the loss of 
a penny, as ‘soon as it was called for. A pretty 
dependable, honorable servant and steward, was he 
not? (Let the teacher make these points with con- 
siderable earnestness, thus challenging the real at- 
tention and thoughtfulness of the class.) 
. If every holder of trust funds did as well, weshould 
be pretty well off, should we not? Let us see if the 
other two servants did as well. One of them had 
had double the amount of the man we have just con- 
sidered, some eight or ten thousand dollars. Was 
his money safe, upon the return of the owner? How 
much did he give back tothe owner? From sixteen 
to twenty thousand dollars. Why, that was almost 
as much as had been given at the outset to the man 
who had received the most. And what report had 
he, the twenty-five thousand dollar man, to make? 
He turned back about fifty thousand dollars. 

Now how does our honest, conservative, humble, 
hole-in-the-ground steward show up by contrast? 
Especially when we read what he said to the owner 
as he gave his money back to him? And as we 
compare what the owner said to him and to those 
who had doubled their money,” <4 profits ? 

Profits, that was the test. The one who had earned 
no profits for his master was an unprofitable servant; 
because of this, there was first taken away from him 
the money he had been given to work with, and then 
he himself was cast out, and cut off from further fel- 
lowship and connection with the one who had been 
his owner and master. And his -money was added 
to the amount that was in the hands of the servant 


+his own ! servants, and deliver 


-the lord of those 1 servants cometh, and maketh a 


OCTOBER 9. THE PARABLE OF THE 


Matthew 25 : 14-30 Commit verse 29 


Golden Text: His lord said unto him, Well done, good and faithful servant: thou hast been faithful over a few 
things, I will set thee over many things; enter thou into the joy of thy lord.—Matthew 25 ; 21 


14 For itis as when aman, going into another country, called 
unto them his goods. 15 
And unto one he gave five talents, to another two, to another 
one ; to each according to his several ability ; and he went on 
his journey. 16 Straightway he that received the five talents 
went and traded with them, and made other five talents. 17 
In like manner he also that recerved the two geined other two. 
18 But he that received the one went away.and digged in the 
earth, and hid his lord’s money. 19 Now after a ng time 
reckonin 
with them. 20 And he that received the five talents came 
brought other five talents, saying, Lord, thou deliveredst unto 
me five talents: lo, I have gained other five talents. 21 His 


lord said unto him, Well done, good and faithful ? servant : 


thou hast been faithful over a few things, I will set thee over 
many things ; enter thou into the joy of thy lord. 22 And he 
also that received the two talents came and said, Lord, thou 
deliveredst unto me two talents: lo, I have gained other two 
talents, 23 His lord said unto him, Well done, good and 
faithful ? servant: thou hast been faithful over a few thi 

I will set thee over pony things ; enter thou into the joy of thy 
lord. 24 And he also that had received the one talent came 
and said, Lord, I knew thee that thou art a hard man, reaping 
where thou didst not sow, and gathering where thou didst not 
scatter ; 25 and | was afraid, and went away and hid thy talent 
ia the earth : lo, thou hast thine own. 26 But his lord an- 


‘swezed and Said unto him, Thou wicked and slothful ? servant, 


thou knewest that I reap where-I sowed not, and gather where 
I did not scatter ; 27 thou oughtest therefore to have put my 
money. to the bankers, and at my coming I should have re- 
ceived back mine own with interest. 28 Take ye away there- 
fore the talent from him, and give it unto him that hath the 
ten talents.. 29 For unto every one that hath shall be given, 
and he shall have abundances: but from him that hath not, 
even that which he hath shall be taken away. 30 And cast ye 
out the unprofitable *servant into the outer darkness: there 
shall be the weeping and the gnashing of teeth. 
1 Gr. bondservauts. % Gr. bondservant. 
The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


% 
Your Lesson Questions Answered 


Verse 14.—What was referred to by ‘it’? ? What sort 
of ‘* goods ’’ were probably meant ? (Riddle. 

Verse 15.—What was the value ofa talent? “What were 
the servants'éxpécted to’do with the talents given ‘them 
that would require “ability ’’? (Riddle; Stalker, 2, 3; 
Visiting the Lesson Scénes.) ny Re : 

Verse 18.—Was.it customary to hide money in the earth 
for safe keeping? (Riddle. ) 

Verses 21, 23.—What might have been meant by. the 
‘¢ many things’’ which were entrusted to these servants ? 
In what way would they be ‘entering into the joy of their 
lord ’’?? (Riddle; Stalker, 3; Lovett, 4.) 

Verse 24.—Why did the third servant speak in this way 
to his master? (Riddle ; Stalker, 6; Ridgway, 4.) 

Verse 27.—What banking ‘facilities were there at that 
time? How much interest would probably have been 
gained if this servant had given his money to the bankers 
during his master’s absence ? ( Riddle.) 

Verse 30.—What was meant. by ‘‘outer darkness’? ? 
(Riddle. ) 

Verses 14-30.—Might such an incident as this really have 
happened? (Riddle ; Mackie, 1, 2.) 
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-who had earned the biggest profits. Moreover, the 


two profitable servants were richly rewarded by 
being given much greater speneneie, and were 
allowed to share in the joy of their lord. 

It is a lesson of burning, searching directness. 
That word of séven letters that we were guessing at 
is Service. That is all we are here for. It is what 
we are saved for. It is what God calls us to share 
with him: service, It will not do to take what he 

ives us and put it away unused, or even to use it 

or ourselves, You notice that every cent of princi- 

pal and interest, capital and earnings, was turned 
over to their master by the profitable servants. They 
served to a purpose; they made prof¢s for their 
lord, The one who did not, lost everything. They 
who did, were given a wealth of great service to be 
profitable in. It is noticeable that the five-talent 
man, he who had been entrusted with most, was 
given a new post of service compared to which his 
earlier large trust was called simply trifling,—‘' a few 
things.” - The most that Christ’s greatest workers 
and stewards on earth, like the apostle Paul, can do, 
is trifling as compared with the commissions to be 
entrusted to them in the Kingdom, after they have 
shown their fitness. 

Are we income-earners for our Master, the Lord 
— Christ? Are we adding to the profits of his 

ingdom on earth, everyday? Does life mean to us 
just service, in Christ? He has given us capital to 
put to work for him. Whether much or little, matters 
not at all. Is the little that we have growing greater 
every day? Is Christ's bank account in the lives of 
others getting bigger all the time because we are on 
earth? If not, we are unprofitable servants ; and 
the ending of that is outer darkness, cut off forever 
from Him. 


The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor M. B. Riddie, D.D., LL.D. 
IME ‘anv. Piace.—This parable immediately fol- 

lowed that in the last lesson, being part of the 


same discourse. It was spoken during the even- 
ing of Gp mre & April 4, A. D. 30, on the Mount of 
i 


Olives, four disciples (Peter, James, John, and An- 
drew) being present. ; 
The —It is iar to this Gospel, and 


must be carefully distinguished from that of ‘‘the 
Pounds” (Luke 19 ; 11-27). While the two are simi- 
lar, the differences between them are numerous and 
important.! The time and piace are not the same; 
the lesson of faithfulness is taught in both, but with 
a varied application in each, The relation of the 
parable of the ‘‘ Talents float ate pag one is im- 
portant.. That enforced ness; but too often 
watchfulness has been misunderstood as excusing 
from work (comp. 2 Thess, 3: 10-12). But. we are 
here taught to work while we watch. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 14.—For it is as when a man: **It" implies 
a reference to ‘‘the kingdom of heaven,” Christ's 
new rule on earth.—Juto another country: Not ‘‘a 
far country,” as in Luke, where a nobleman goes to 


receive a kingdom.—His own servants: Three are ~ 


specified; in Luke ‘‘ten” are mentioned.—/His 
goods: All his possessioris of every kind, at least in 
that region, to be administered during his absence. 

Verse 15.— Five talents > Compare chapter 18 : 24. 
A talent was worth about $1j000, with mueh greater 
purchasin:; Tg in those days.—According to his 
several ability ; The amount was determined by the 
‘‘ability” of the servant, that is, his seeming fitness 
to use it in business, for the benefitof his master. In 
Luke each servant received a ‘‘ pound,” worth about 
‘sixteen cents. This difference affects the purpose of 
the parables respectively. preypetel 
' Verses 16, '17.—Made other five talents’... gained 
other two; If, as verse i9.states, the master’s ab- 
sence was prolonged, there would be abundant oppar- 
tunity for doubling the amount entrusted to each. 

Verse 18.— Dig ged in the earth, and hid his lord's 
money : 'To hide money in the earth for safe keeping 
was quite common in those days. In the other para- 
ble the pound was “kept laid up in a napkin.” To 
speak, as is so often done, of hiding one’s talent in a 
napkin is not only incorrect, but impossible, No nap- 
kin could hold a talent, much less hide it. . 

Verses 21, 23.—Over many things; This implies 
that the ‘‘lord” had larger possessions than those 
entrusted to these servants; which is obviously true 
in the application of the parable.—Zuier thou into 
the joy of thy lord: This refers, in the parable, to 
the joy of his return and continued presence, and, in 
the application, to the new fellowship with Christ 
after his ** coming.” 

Verse 24.—/ knew thee that thou art ahard man: 
The language of the third servant is insolent ; he 
geeks to excuse himself by accusing. his master of 
being harsh and over-exacting, thus showing that he 
himself has no loyalty or affection toward his lord. 
‘While such an answer would be unusual in those 
days, it aptly represents the attitude of a nominal 
Christian who is unfaithful to his Master. 

Verse 27.—To the bankers: Not, ** exchangers.”""— 
With interest: ‘*Usury” now has a sense. 
While the law of Moses forbade Israelites to charge 
interest to one another (Exod. 22; 25), they were per- 
mitted todo so when Gentiles were the borrowers. 
As ean aa engaged in commerce after the Dis- 

rsion, probably adopted the methods preva- 
ent throughout the Roman Empire, The moncy- 
lending of the time was in the hands of individual 
bankers, there being no ‘‘ banks” in the modern 
sense, ‘These bankers paid interest to lenders, and 
loaned (at a profit) to borrowers. There were many 
opportunities for gain in this method, invented by the 
Phoenicians. The rate of interest was varied, and 
based on agreement between the parties. 

Verse 30.— The outer darkness: Here the parable 
virtually passes into prediction. ‘The most severe 
language about future punishment in the New Tes- 
tament is put in the mouth of our Lord himself. 

Verses 14-30.— While the parable in all its details 
may never have occurred, its main features are not 
all improbable. 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


2 See article by the present writer in The Sunday School Times of 
October 6, 1906. 
* 


Have Pa a copy of Riddle’s Harmony of the Gos- 
pels? If not, send 10 cents Lo the Times for one. 


LESSON. FOR OCTOBER 9 (Matt. 25 : 14-30) 


Responsibility 
By Professor James Stalker, D.D. 


HE parable of the Ten Virgins and this Parable 

of the Talents form a pair. The theme of both 

is the preparation merge meeting Christ, 

when he comes to judgment. But the one parable 

sets forth ation by watching, the other prepara- 
tion by working. 

Tre Goop anv FalTHFuL Servants,—The mechan- 
ism of this parable is based on a form of slavery. 
more elevated than we are wont to think of. In 
ancient times slaves were sometimes trained to trades 
or professions, which they exercised in the interest 
of their owners, but with a good deal of indepen- 
dence. - Sometimes they were even entrusted with a 
certain amount of capital and allowed to trade with 
it according to their own choice and judgment, only 
of course with a'reckoning impending at a date fixed 
beforehand or at the master’s pleasure. In the case 

supposed in the ble, the sum thus entrusted was 
not inconsiderable; for:a talent is something like a 
| ‘thousand dollars; and, if the difference between the 
mle, J eile of money in ancient and modern 
, times be n into account, even this figure will 
| have to be multiplied by four or five. 

‘* Talent,” nowadays, designates a natural gift; 
but in the parable it signifies rather the work which 
this enables its possessor to accomplish. ‘The talents 
were distributed ‘‘to every man according to his 
several ability,” this phrase being nearly exactly 
equivalent to our word ‘‘talent.” This explains how 
the talent taken from the man who had made no use 
of it could be given to him who had ten; a “talent,” 
in the sense of a natural gift, could not thus be given 
from ‘one to another, but, in the sense of an oppor- 
tunity for exercising such a. gift, it could pots be 
transferred; for opportunities multiply in proportion 
as gifts are used, whereas they are taken away from 
those who do not make use of them. The man with 
five talents exactly doubled the capital entrusted to 
him; and the man with two talents did the same. 
This must have required time, even when trade was 
good—indeed, it is expressly said that the reckon- 
ing did not take place for ‘‘a long time ”’—and it 
must also have involved judgment and assiduity. 
So delighted was the owner with the result that he 
4ystituted a banquet, at which to regale and con- 

atulate the two, But there may. be a deeper mean- 
ing in what is called ‘‘ the joy.of..their lord,” for.one 
«form of manumission in ancient times .was..by: in- 
“yiting-4 slave to‘ eat’ with his master; so that these 
‘slaves may have been tewarded for'their faithfu fess 
by being set free. ; te ys 

Tue WIcKED AND SLOTHFUL SERVANT.—The em- 
phasis of the parable falls, however, on the conduct 
of the other slave, as, in the foregoing parable, it 
doés on the foolish, not the wise virgins. The lesson 
taught is of great severity 3 yet, as in the previous 
parable, the conduct condemned is paint not in 
glaring but in studiously low tones, sympathy being 
almost awakened at every point ‘save one, in order 
to bring out decisively where the guilt lies and the 
sentence falls. 

Thus, it may appeal to thoughtless:ssympathy 
that this man received only one talent; for he could 
not be expected to feel the same sense of responsi- 
bility as those entrusted with more numerous gifts. 
Then, he did not waste his talent but restored it 
intact to the owner. Many waste their talents; aye, 
even when these amount to as many as five; the 
most gifted of human beings may not only set an 
example of utter thoughtlessness, but even be ring- 
leaders in sin. Thirdly, his motive was a commend- 
able one; for was it’ not humility? The risks of 
business are always great; he who plunges into the 
whirlpool of commerce, instead of doubling his capi- 
tal, may lose it all; or, if he is not quite so unfortu- 
nate he may seriously impair it. While gifted men, 
like the man with five and the man with two talents, 
may venture boldly into the struggle and rejoice in 
its-hazards, is it not wiser for one less gifted to keep 
outside altogether and at least be able, when the 
reckoning comes, to let the owner have what is his 
own? Is it not possible, in attempting to serve God 
and to better the world, todo more harm than good ? 
Men and women of originality are rare; and, if those 
who are only moderately endowed take it upon them 
to leave the conventional track and strike out an 
original course, they are apt to come to grief. 

'o the modesty displayed in such considerations the 
parable accords a certain amount of justification; for 
the lord says that, if the servant did not feel quali- 
fied for trading on his own account, he might at 
least have given his money to the bankers, who, 
having traded with it for him, would have paid him 
interest, which he could have given to his lord at the 
same time as the capital. The unoriginal can thus 
range themselves under the original in accepted 
ways of doing good; and there is room in God’s 
work for those willing to occupy not the first, but 
the second and third, and even the thirty-second 

laces, The slave revealed himself in a much less 
avorable light when he ventured to tell his lord to 
his face that he was a hard man, reaping where he 
had not sown and gathering where he had not 
scattered. This betrays that his heart had not been 
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right with his master from first to last; at the bot- 
tom of his laziness there was lovelessness. The 
master does not contradict this caricature of himself; 
but he turns it as an argument against him by whom 
it is advanced, If such was the slave's conception 
of him with whom he had to do, all the more ought 


he to have acted so as to be.abie to meet him with 


joy and not with grief. No excuse whatever will be 


accepted ok ne of a life-work equal to every one's: 


Lifts and opportunities. 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. 
© 


Oriental Lesson - Lights 
_ By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


MAN, going into another country (v. 14). 
In ancient times in the East travel was beset 
by so many dangers that it was expected that, 
before setting out, a man should make his will, ap- 
point some one to act for him during his absence, 
give presents to his family and dependents, be rec- 
onciled to any enemy he had, and comm aipeselt to 
the protection of God. The possibility ofthe mas- 
ter’s not returning gave a higher value to the faith- 
fulness of the two servants, and may be hinted at in 
the term ‘' wicked,” as applied to the third, as if 
there had been a lurking hope in the mind of the 
latter that the talent might become his own, being 
sufficient for his needs without any interest, 
And maketh a reckoning with them (vy. 19). The 
stewardship of money is pre-eminently the weak 
90int both in Oriental private life and public admin- 
istration. A Talmudic story of entrusted money tells 
how in the time of Saul a widow, on setting out to 
another town, took a dozen earthenware jars and 
filled the lower half of each with gold and the upper 
half with honey, and after sealing them gave them 
into the custody of a dear friend of her late hus- 
band’s, asking him to keep the honey for her until 
she returned. During her prolonged, absence, an 
emergency arose when one evening o a family feast 
his guests required more honey. e opened one of 
the jars, we. to replace the honey. next day, 
but in taking out the honey he came upon the gold. 
Curiosity dwakened cupidity, with the result that 
the gold was abstracted, and the jars were filled 
with honey and sealed again. When the widow re- 
turned she received what she had given,—jars of 
hpney _As there were no witnesses, he could say, 
‘Lo, thou ‘hast thime own.” The case baffled the 
judges, until young David came forward with the 
suggestion that as it was a case of an honest man 


‘being overcome by sudden temptation, he had likely 


taken the gold out in haste and alarm, ‘and one or 
two coins might be found adhering to the bottom 
of one of the jars. This proved to the case, and 
the false friend had to restore the amount. 

It is the problem of the Oriental Mission Field how 
to develop financial fidelity to the unseen Master in 
the service of his Kingdom. 

Beyrourt, Syria. 
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Talents—Buried or Busied ? 
By Delavan Leonard Pierson 


‘* | F I had a million dollars,” said a young man to 
me, ‘tI would give a cool one hundred thous- 
and to missions, but it takes all I have to pay 

my Ownexpenses.” This reminds usof the Irishman 

who said to a friend: *‘ Pat, if I had two horses, 
shure, ['d give ye one of them.” ‘Thank ye, Mike, 
and if ye had two cows would ye give me one?” 

‘Shure I would,” said Mike. ‘‘And if ye had two 

pigs, would ye give mé one?” ‘‘ Arra; go long wid 

ye,” said Mike, ‘* ye know that I’ve got two pigs.” 

We cannot criticize the two or five talented men for 
their use of money or gifts, nor can we boast of what 
we would do in their place, while our own one talent 
is unused or but partially used in the service of God, 
If we have but one talent, it is from God and is a 
trust for which we shall be held responsible. 

What is your talent? Is it ability to earn money, 
or win friendship, to speak in public or in private, to 
write a letter or an article for publication, to sing or 
piay on some instrument, to sew or cook, to organize 
or to pray? Are you using that talent for the Mas- 
ter? If so, be sure that it will increase in value, will 
bring blessing to others and joy to yourself, and will 
mean the approval of the Master and new opportuni- 
ties and talents entrusted to you. But if it is hidden 
away in selfish possessions, in things of the earth, in 
temporal pleasures and honors, your talent will be 
taken from you. Each talent is a great responsi- 
bility and a great opportunity that may not be shirked 
with impunity. 

One of the surprises of the day of reckoning will be 
the ** good investments” that prove useless and the 
rich return from.a little given to God. What must 
be the joy of the poor old Scotch widow, Mrs. Mac- 
Robert, -who gave Livingstone thirty pounds to pay 
for the servant who afterward saved his life from 
the lion and prolonged his service thirty years! 

Brooxtyn, N. Y. 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 
The Lawn.— Now after a long time the lord o 
those servants cometh (v. 19). If your reputation is 


good the bill won't be in for a long time—until ‘it 
amounts to something "—but it never fails to come. 


The longer the delay, the biggerthe reckoning. What 
makes you think heaven’s bill and day of reckoning 
are going to be any different? Especially when the 


Proprietor pas it will not (Rev. 20: 12; 2: 23). God 
ives ste ellow time e h to make a man of 
imself and get in the heaven Reest. What are you 

doing in this precious time, carving out the. man, or 

— hours away. ‘* none a good time” ?. My 

neighbor has been all summer ng up his lawn. 

He has been down on it hands and knees, ~sraron 

grass-seed here and there, digging out every weed, 

watering it every evening, rolling it every week or 

so, and trimming it like an Oriental rug. ou a 

to see its velvety sheen, If my neighbor awaited a 

lord of lawns he’d have something to show.. What 

have to show in your little lawn of life? Dande- 
lions, plantains, ragged edges, burnt-out splotches. 

You've had the property. so long = think it is yours. 

Well, the lord of your lawn will be along some day. 
A Partner.—He that received the five talents (v. 

20). Fortunately five-talent men are rare. Name 

some talents. ainting. Music. Song. — 

Graces. Beauty. Education. Position. Skill. Which- 

ever you may have, you don’t own them. Just a 

trust in your keeping. If you don’t believe it, fail to 

use a single one, and see how uety an invisible 
hand will snatch it 2h On the contrary, God's 
trusts grow and multiply in faithful hands. To get 
other talents, use what you have. The girl who isa 
good cook attracts other goodnesses. verybody is 
after successful business men for Directors of every- 
thing. Why? Because they have bigger ears, eyes, 
gat békine than the gentlemen of time.’ Helen Kel- 
ler had no talent but a feel. Fiye-talent men are not 
to be envied (Luke 12: 48). Run over the great men 
of letters, for example: Goldsmith, Lamb, Hood, 

Pope, Carlyle, etc’ No little thing*to handle a great 

estate, and when God gives you a five-talent. trust 

you can’t manage it at all without a partner; and his 
name is Jesus. 

Two-Talent Uncle Billy.— Wel! done, good and 
Saithful servant (vy. 21): ‘Faithfulness, and not ac- 
complishment. “Not smartness, but faithfulness. If 
you fail, lack of faithfulness willbe the cause; j 
scarce and rare and costly commodity is faithfulness 
(Prev., 20: 6).. We can buy knowledge, skill, and 
Smartness on every corner. The quest of every Sun- 
day-school superintendent is for: faithful teachers. 
Faithfulness is the flower of goodness—unproclaimed 

eodness. Men go up ~~ by being faithful. lewer 
lown, ‘‘ That fellow u to black my...shoes,” 
sneered the president’s, son of a rising young: man jn 
the office. ‘‘ Yes,” he laughed back, ‘‘and. I madea 
good job of it, didn’t 1?” Note the lord said the 
same thing to the two-talent man_as to the five- 
talent man, The two-talent man is the average 
everyday man, you and I. Man honors results. God 
honors the effort. ‘‘ Well tried” is as good as ‘‘ well 
done.” The average man is the fortunate man. Get 
your eyes off that big, showy place down the valley 
and on to Uncle Billy Watson with his 140 acres and 

‘*a little out every first of Aprile.” Uncle Billy ‘‘ takes 
nobody's sass,” and sells his wheat and ‘“ hawgs” 
when he pleases, and-has time *‘ to go to church and 

praise God for health and crops.” 

“Wicked and Slothful.”—He a/so that had re- 
ceived the one talent came (v. 24). You will always 
notice that when a fellow has nothing else to give he 
gives excuses, You can go out any time and gather 
a basketfulin afew minutes. Laziness is the world’s 
great leveler. Listen to this one-talenter! Sounds 
just like the talk up town at the ‘‘loafin’ places,”— 
accuses the Lord and not himself. The world is 
crowded with lazy men, Of course they work. Must, 
or starve.. But only thedaily dole—only the pull that 
matches the current. The overwork, the extra pull 
that takes up stream, they never do. Good, honest 
fellow, to be sure, or he might have squandered the 
talent. The man of no ambition. eaven seems 
to have no use nor place tor a man who ‘! doesn’t 
care” (Prov. 15: 19; 22:5) Do not fail to note the 
combination, ‘* wicked and slothful.” 

** Jump !"— Unio every. one that: hath shall be 
Liven (v.29). Not the fellow who doesn’t succeed is 
meant in this story, but the fellow who doesn’t try. 
The fellow who won't jump. Old Grayback and 
young Longtail were out on a foraging expedition 
through Uncle Billy Watson’s spring-house. In spite 
of Grayback’s warning Longtail climbed up on a 
crock. In he slipped ker-splash. ‘* Help! help,” 
he yelled, I'm drowning!” ‘‘Jump!” calléd Gray- 
back, ‘‘ jump, jump, jump, keep jumping!” After 
a while the splashing of the jump grew feebler and 
stopped. Grayback cautiously crawled up the slippery 
crock. There sat Longtail upon a great yellow lump 
stroking his chops. ‘The crock contained cream, and 
the perishing Longtail had jumped and splashed it 
into butter. This explains why God can bring one fel- 
low along and another fellow he cannot (Prov. 13 : 4). 


COATESVILLE, Pa. 
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One New Plan Every Week 


The Touch of Novelty That Is 
Needed for Successful Teaching’ 
By Amos R. Wells 

Investments.— We do not use the cum- 
brous talents in modern times, the teacher 
will say to the scholars, nor éven coin and 
banknotes for most of our transactions, but’ 
the business of the world is chiefly done with 
checks, Therefore’ to illustrate Christ’s 
thought in present-day fashion you will ob- 
‘tain (from your male friends if you have no 
bank account) a supply of bank checks, one 
for each member of your class. Fill them 
out with the name of each scholar, the date, 
and with’a separate ‘‘talent’’ for each, sign- 
ing them all, ‘* Your Father.” They will 
then read, for instance, ‘* Pay to Anna Jones 
or order Three Hundred and Sixty-five New 
Days. Your Fatuer.’’ Other ‘*‘talents’’* 
may be ‘*A Good Home,’’ **A Clear Intel- 
lect,’’ ** Musical Ability,’’ “‘ Winsomenéss, ”’ 
** A Good School,’’ ** Wise Books to Read,” 
‘** The Bible,’’ “* Money,” ‘‘ Strength,” ** The 
Gift of Leadership.’’ Each *talent’’ will 
be chosen with a view to the scholar’s actual 
possession of ability or opportunity, 

Distribute the ‘‘talents’’ with pencils, 
and, after an explanation, ask each scholar 
to ‘endorse’ his talent by writing on the 
back some use of the ‘‘talent’’ that Christ 
would approve, some use of it that would 
own it as‘his and increase it for him. They 
will sign their names and the teacher will 
collect them and read them aloud, discussing 
each before passing to the néxt. The checks 
will then be returned to the scholars for them 
to keep. 

BosTON, _ 
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Visiting the Lesson Scenes 


The four stereographs for October cost 67 
cents: - Less than four stereographs in one 
order are 20 cents each. Stereoscope, 85 cents. 
Express or postage is prepaid. Orders should 
$e sent to The Sunday,School Times Co., 1031 

alnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. ., 


ET us see a typical. business center such 

) as the words of our parable to-day must 

, have suggested to Jesus’ hearers’ minds. 
We can find one, for example, at Joppa (No. 
40.on our Palestine map), the seaport town 
‘ peewee 
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about fifty miles northwest of Jerusalem, If 
you take your stand on some market-day 
where you get a good general view over the 
‘* bazaar,” or principal business square, you 
see almost exactly the same sort of people, 
interested in the same kinds of transactions, 
that Jesus and his listeners knew. We are 
not certain whether Jesus ever personally 
came here to Joppa and walked about in this 
very bazaar listening to the bargainers, but 
it is easily possible that he may have done so 
(Matt. 9 : 35). At all events Joppa people 
were visited by some of the Apostles very 
soon after our Saviour had gone away. (Acts 
9 : 36 to 10 : 23). 

Around the square you see rather shabby 
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old buildings. The peers here, like most 
| Orientals, trouble themselves very little about 
dilapidation and'dirt. The central space you 
find thronged with men: and boys, nearly all 
wearing ‘the same old-fashioned robes and 
turbans that were worn in Jerusalem at the 
time when Jesus ke the parable of the 
Talents, Over and‘over again, at one town 
or another, he had walked about in just such 
a robe talking with the buyers and sellers 
and listening to their talk among themselves. 
In every bazaar like this he found not merel 
sharpers, but ‘plenty of honest people wit 
keen eyes, clear heads, courage, enterprise, 
and good judgment making money, while the 
lazy, the timid, and those who some way could 
not learn how to ‘‘ size up’’ a business prob- 
lem, made less, or even nothing at all. 

Look over near the middle’ of the square 
and you see a small building like a shed with 
a sloping roof; that is where a Turkish gov- 
ernment officer is stationed to collect a per- 
centage on all the sales that take place. 
People growl about it, of course, but they 
have to pay all the same, just as, in Jesus’ 
time, they all hed to pay a somewhat similar 
tax to the Roman government. | Indeed 
Matthew, who, wrote .the story that we are 
studying to-day, had himself once earned his 
own living: by collecting such taxes for the 
Roman Governor—not here, but over in 
Capernaum beside the Sea of Galilee, : 

To see for yourself this place exactly like 
the one. where .the. efficient men, in Jesus’ 
story made good investments for their em- 
ployer, use the stereograph entitled ‘The 
bazaar of Joppa. on a market-day.’’ 


7 
The Illustration Round-Table 


LL readers:are invited to assist in the con- 
duct of this department. One dollar is 
offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 

tration used, and two dollars for the best illus- 
tration each week. The important conditions 
“goverhing the acceptance of material, and the 
‘year’s lesson calendar will be setit for a two-cent 
stamp. 

The best illustrations of truth are:likely to 
be , those. that. come out of the contributors’ 
personal experience. The preference. will. be 
given to. such illustrations,, when they are 
equally acceptable in point and effectiveness, 


"The Rivets’ Faithfulness.—- Faith/ul over 
a few things (Golden Text).  ‘*What’s the 
use?’’ a few hundred rivets chattered. 
** We’ve given—we’ ve given ; and the sooner 
we confess. that we can’t keep the ship to- 
gether, and go off our little heads, the easier 
it will be. No rivet forged can stand this 
strain.’’ - ** No one rivet was ever meant to. 
Share it among you,’’ the Steam answered. 
**The others can have my share. I am 
going to pull out,’’ said a rivet in one of the 
forward plates. ‘If you go, others will fol- 
low,’’ hissed the Steam, ‘‘ There’s nothing 
so contagious ina boat as rivets going. Why, 
I knew a little chap like you—he was an 
eighth of an inch fatter, though—on a steamer 
—to be sure she was only twelve hundred 
tons, now I come to think of it, in exactly 
the same place as you are. He pulled out 
in a-bit of a bobble of a sea, not half as bad 
as this, and he started all-his friends on the 
same butt-strap, and the plates opened like 
a furnace door, and I had to climb into the 
nearest fog-bank, while the boat went down.”’ 
** Now that’s peculiarly disgraceful,’ said 
the rivet. ‘‘ Fatter than me, was he, and in 
a steamer-not half our tonnage? Reedy little 
peg! I blush for the family, sir!’’ He 
settled himself more firmly than ever in his 
place, and the Steam chuckled. - ** You see,’’ 

e went on quite gravely, ‘‘a rivet, and espe- 
cially a rivet'in your position, is really the one 
indispensable part of the ship.”’ The Steam 
did not say that he had whispered the very 


‘}same thing to: every: single piece of iron 


aboard.— 7he Rev. W. Hetherington, Plum- 
stead, England. Rudyard Kipling, in “* The 
Skip that Found Herself,” from The Day’s 
Work. The prise for this week is awarded 
to this illustration. 


From 15 Cents to 5000 Boys,—/aith/ul 
over a few things... set thee over many 
(Golden Text). Seventeen years agoa ticket 
agent of the Lake Shore Railway, walking in 
a field near his city, noticed a boy scattering 
something on the ground, When asked about 
it the boy explained that the school children 
would be coming there next day for hickory 
nuts, and, as the trees were nearly dead, he 
(a poor boy) had ** blowed himself’’ for fif- 
teen cents’ worth of nuts se, they would not 
be disappointed, .The man was .John 
Gunckel, the boy was ‘‘ Jimmie,’’ his first 
assistant, and that little act of kindness was 








the hamble beginning of the Toledo News- 
boys’ Association, whose famous agreement 
has been. signed by over 5,000 boys. —/red- 
erick Hall, Dundee, Ill. Condensed froman 
article. by William Byron Forbush, in The 
Congregationalist. 


That Safeguarded Talent.—But he that 
received the one went away and digged in the 


earth, and hid his Lord’s money (v. 18). A 


youth waseleaving his aunt’s house after a 
visit, when, finding it was beginning to rain, 
he caught up an umbrella that was snugly 
placed in a corner, and was proceeding to 
open it, when the old lady, who for the first 
time observed his movements, sprang toward 
him, exclaiming, ‘‘ No, no; that you never 
shall. I’ve had that umbrella twenty-three 
ears, and it has never been wet yet; and 
’m sure it shan’t be wetted now.’’ Some 
folks’ talents are treated.in just this way. 
‘They are none the worse for wear. They 
are covered up, or hid away to be used in 
case of emergency, but not for common oc- 
casions. We are suspicious that the twenty- 
three-year-old gingham was gone at the 
seams, and if it. had been unfurled it would 
have looked like a sieve. At any rate, we 
are sure that this is the case with the buried 
talent which has answered no useful turn ia 
a man’s life.—Mrs. 7. B. Caldwell, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. From The Watchword. 


At the Reckoning.—Now after a long 
time the lord of those servants cometh, 
and maketh a reckoning with them (v. 19). 
John Brown of Haddington said to a young 
minister who complained of the smallness of 
his congregation, ‘‘It is as large a one as 
you will want to give account for in the day 
of judgment.’’—/uniata Rohrback, Wash- 
ington, D. C. From Selections from C. H. 
Spurgeon. 


The Law of Usefulness.—/ was afraid, 
and went away and hid thy talent in the 
earth (v. 25). ‘*I am almost afraid to use 
this beautiful table,’’ said the owner. The 
cabinet-maker ran his hand across the pol- 
ished surface and felt the thickness of the 
wood. ‘*What- are you: afraid of?’ he 
asked brusquely. ‘‘ You can’t wear out that 
table. Why, do you know nowadays: they 
would make fifty veneered tables out’of just 
the wood you’ve got in this one; but this+— 
the more you use it; the better for it, madam. 
The only flaw there is on it now is this 
worm-hole, and that came, you say, when 
you had it stored away in the loft.’’ 

‘** You’re too bright and lovely to be wear- 
ing yourself. out doing.so much for other 
people,’’ said one girl to another, ‘‘I can’t 
be very good stuff to begin with, then,’’ was 
the girl’s retort. ‘‘Trying to live happily 
with one’s neighbors never wore anybody 
out yet, unless the person was of such thin 
veneer that she was afraid people would find 
her out.”’ 

There is one law for the solid people and 
the solid woods, and that is the law of con- 
stant, well-sunned, well-aired, cheery use. 
Only veneer is injured by the common, prac- 
tical, wholesome duties of everyday life.— 
Elizabeth B. Stansfield, Mount Carmel, Ill. 
From Forward, 


Hiding Behind Littleness.— / was afraid, 
and went away and hid thy talent in the 
earth (v. 25). I have a friend who was 

raduated from college and seminary. His 
riends thought him prepared to do a good 
work for the Master, but he shrank from the 
actual work of the ministry. It seemed hard 
and discouraging, and he so weak. For 
days he sat, after his graduation from the 
seminary, and fought the battle raging in his 
soul. Would he work or not? In his 
despair and sense of weakness he picked up 
a book on his table and read the words. of 
Phillips Brooks : ‘‘ If you are hiding yourself 
behind your commonness and littleness, come 
out! That shelter is a citadel of pride. 
Come out and take up the work’ that God 
has given you. Cease to parade your feeble- 
ness, and work in his life and so escape the 
outer darkness.’? The matter was settled, 
and for twelve years he has done a grand 
work of self-sacrifice in a destitute home mis- 
sion field’ in the West.— Zhe Rev. C. H. 
Kilmer, Mecklenburg, N. Y. Quotation 
from the Rev, George A. Mackintosh. 


Saving the Magnet.— 72e ye away there- 
fore the talent from him (v. 28). A magnet 
is sometimes seen in chemist’s laboratory, 
suspended against a wall, and loaded heavily 
with weights hung upon an armature. We 
ask the reason, and the scientific man re 
plies, carelessly, as if-it-was.a commonplace 
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thing: “The magnet was losing its power 
by lying d here without using, and I 
am restoring its force by giving it something 
to do—more and more every day.’’ It is 
with men as with magnets. Idleness results 
in loss. of er. Since the day of the Great 
Teacher the unused talent is ‘taken away.’’ 
And the law of restoration is always the 
same. To him that uses what he hath shall 
be given.—H. H. Smith, Plain View, Va. 
From Go Forward. 





From the Platform — 
By Philip E. Howard 
A Prayer Before the Lesson.—Out of 


thine abundance, our Father, thou hast be- 
stowed upon us gifts to use for thee. ‘Khou 
hast counted upon us to cherish these gifts, not 
for their mere keeping, but in order to their 
growth. Forgive us, we beseech thee, for the 
idle regard we have had to our duty ia this. 
We have been indolent and timid." May we be 
so no longer! Teaeh us the joy of daring 
something for thee. Help us to make fullest use 
-of.thy good gifts, so that we — do our part in 
extending thy Kingdom into all the earth. In 
Jesus’ name we it. Amen. 


After the Lesson.—In the study of some 
of these very familiar lessons the superin- 
tendent will often find opportunity to test the 
school’s knowledge of facts that are supposed 
to be accurately known. Before the lesson, 
ask the school to tell what the one-talent 
man did with his talent. It is likely that 
many will say, ‘‘ wrapped it in a napkin.’’ 


company. Then say that the question wi 
be asked again after the lesson, and that all 
will be expected to answer correctly. And 
further, that the school will be asked to tell 
what was ‘*‘ wrapped in a napkin,’’ in one 
of the Gospel accounts. Even the superin- 
tendent may want to look this up ! 

After the lesson, when the question of the 
one talent and the napkin has been settled, 
the school may be asked to help in develop- 
ing’ this blackboard outline, by simple and 
direct questions,, ’ 


fy 








sceuble oem: 2 
THE GIFT THE GAIN THE REWARD 
FIVE FIVE MORE WORK 
TWO TWO. MORE WORK 
ONE NONE NO WORK: 
BE FAITHFUL 











‘* More work’? is suggested as the reward, 
because it was really that, in increased re- 
sponsibility and trust that the man gave to 
his faithful servants ; and larger service as a 
reward greatly needs emphasis.. More work 
to do is the best reward for work well done. 
The superintendent, in order to develop the 
blackboard, might ask : 

How many talents did the man give to the 
first servant? How many did that one gain ? 
What was his reward? How many to the 
second servant? His gain? His reward ? 
How many to the third? His gain? His 
reward? Two men had made progress. 
One hadn’t even tried. Two men had done 
the best they could. One man had simply 
done nothing: And to-day there are the 
two kinds of servants, Some of us use what 
we have in such a way that it grows,— 
muscle, brain, thoughtfulness for others, 
skill in our studies. Others of us just ‘‘ hald 
our own,’’ and so lose that and much besides 
that would ;have been ours to use for yet 
larger service. There, in the heart of the 
Golden Text, is the key-word to all the joy of 
honest, courageous, fruitful service. Name 
it! Ves, faithful, May we indeed de just 
that ! 


PHILADELPHIA, 
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Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


** No, no, it is not dying.”’ 

‘* A charge to keep I have."’ 

“* Fight the good fight with all thy might."’ 

** Jesus calls us o'er the tumult.”’ 

**{ need thee every hour."’ 

** So let our lips and lives express."’ 

‘* My life, my love, I give to Thee."' 

‘* Work, for the night is coming." 
(References in parentheses are to the old and new 
editions of the metrical Psalm book “‘ Bible Songs.’’) 

Psalm tor : 1-8 (142: 1-4. 202 : 1-4). 
Psalm 2: 5-9(2:5-0. 4: 1-4). 

Psalin 24 : 1-6 (31-: 8-3. 48: 1-3). 
Psalm 126 : 1-4 (188 : 1-3. 273 ; 1-3). 
Psalin’ 119 -43%48 (174 : 43-48. 248°:'E-6). 





That is quite the usual answer in almost ey 4 
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LESSON FOR OCTOBER 9 (Matt. 25 : 14-30) 





CONVERTIBLE 
BONDS 


Pay 6.86% Cash Profits 
or 3% Cash, plus accu- 
mulations, equal to 8% 


annually. Convertible into 


STOCK and INCOME BONDS 

OR 

Redeemable in cash at holder’s ' 
2 option. 
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14 Years of Profit-Sharing 
$1,000,000 Repaid to Investors 
$2,000,000 Capital and Surplus 
$3,000,000 Assets 


Write to-day for Booklet S. S. 


New York Realty Owners 


469 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Getic CHAUTAUQUA IDEA 


Don’t read at random. Read 
a definite course. Train yor 
attention w a group 
related Pn. Learn about 
Bh saggy pms Sn wa 
‘year. set o ‘a- 
zine-teacher and four 
complete in itself. Four such 
courses of the Chaitaiqua 
cycle, read in spare minutes, 
































_4|. will. give..the e outlook, ‘ 
renew the early vision of lib- . 
eral. calture, bring. that ‘com-:: 


| prehensive understanding of 
world movements which 
makes for. personal, efficiency. 
Course neither difficult nor 
expensive, in NOW. For 
particulars address Box 106, 
Chautauqua Institution 


Chautauqua, New York 

















[Learn ApouT ENGLAND 
MUSIC 
LESSONS FREE 


In Your Own Home 


In order to make our. home bua 4 courses known 
in your locality we will give you—absolutely free—96 
lessons for either Piano, an, Violin, Guitar, Banjo, 
Mandolin, or Cornet. In return we ask that you 
recommend our Institute to..your friends .after you 
learn to play. It matters not whether you are a be- 
ginner or an advanced pupil, the lessons will be made 
suitable to your n It is not necessary that you 
know one note from another. The lessons are so 
simple and easy that any person or little child who 
can read English can learn them. You will receive 
one lesson weekly, and your only expense during the 
time you take the lessons will be the cost of postage 
and the music you use, which is small. ‘Thousands 
have learned by mail and you can do the same. 

Don’t say you cannot learn music, but send for 
our free booklet and tuition offer, It will be sent by 
retdrn mail free. 


INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 
98 Fifth Avenue, Dept. 185 B, New York City 


THE HARTF SCHOOL OP 
REL Guus PED ADOUY 
Advanced Course for Pptensee of Colleges and 
‘Theological Seminaries. ‘lhis leads to a degree. 
Diploma Course prepares young men and women 
for positions as salaried Bible school superintendents, 
primary superintendents, normal teachers, field secre- 
taries, missionary workers and’ pastors’ assistants. 
26th year begins September 28, 1920. Address, Tuk 
Dean, Hartford, Conn. 


THE GORDON SCHOOL, 295797: 


Offers to Christian young men and women, free of 
charge, two years’ training for Christian work. Eleven 
professors. Fall term opens October 12, 1910. Address 
Dr. W. B. BOGGS, Dean, East Northfield, Mass. 

















Lesson Home-Readings 


ser) under the auspices of the Sunday-school 
itorial Association, and a ved by the Inter- 
national Lesson Committee). 


M.—Matt. 25 14-30. . . he Parable of the 
: ‘Talents. 


T.—Luke 19 : 11-27. . . The Parable of the 
Rg Pounds, 

W.—1 Cor. 12: 1-11. . . The Division of the 
Talents. 

T.—Rom. 12 : 1-21 . Consecrating the ‘lalents. 
F.—1 Peter 4: 1-11. . Ministering According 


to the Gift. 

S.—1 Cor. 4 :1-7. . . . Faithful Stewardshi 
; Required. 
S.—Luke 12: 41-48. . . Much Given—Much 
Required. 


For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


_Lesson TEACHING. — Work well done 
briugs greater work to do. 


OES your teacher ever give you work 
to do upon papers at school? Then 
she gathers and marks them, and how 

anxious you are to see the marks. ‘* Excel- 
lent,’’ ** Good,”’ *¢ Well Done,’’ or ‘* Per- 
fect.’’ One day she calls several names, 
and says, ‘‘ You have done so well that you 
are to be promoted to a higher class. The 
work will be harder, byt you can do it.” 
How happy you feel! Does she promote the 
children whose marks have been *‘ Poor’? 
day after day? She knows they cannot do 
the harder work, — ; 

There was once a shepherd boy who led 
his sheep so far from home to find grass and 
water that they could not return to the fold 
at night. It was hard to care for them, for 
sometimes wild beasts tried to steal a lamb, 
Once a lion came, and another time a bear, 
but David, the brave shepherd, fought the 
wild beasts and saved the lambs. _ Perhaps 
he thought that nobody was watching, but 
**the eyes of the Lord are in every place, 
beholding the evil and the good.’’ Many 
times God said, Well done, until by and by 
David was called to the king’s palace and 
crowned king. ; : 
». Jesus: taught his’ disciples that it would 
always .be so, that people who were faithful 
and: did their very; best with their work 
would have more and better, though harder, 
work to do, They were sitting on the moun- 
tain side to rest, when he told them this 
story : 

A rich man who was going away called his 
servants and gave to one five talents, to an- 





other two, and to another one talent, to use | n ‘ 
| Which had actually gained more? Compare 


for him. (Write the numbers on the board, 


tell the story simply, show the picture of the | 


return, and let the children help to add the 
increase. Emphasize the ‘‘ Well Done,” 
and write it as a reward of faithfulness. Rub 
out the poor one, who couldn’t be trusted to 
do more, because he hadn’t done what he 
could.) 

Perhaps some of you children are thinking, 
If I had something good to use for God, I’d 
use it the best I knew how. (Let the chil- 
dren help to suggest different parts of the 
body and develop each thought something as 
follows, writing the list on the board): 

Feet, to run errands; a voice, to sing; 
eyes, to watch and see helpful things to do; 
ears, to listen; hands, to work; a brain, to 
think ; a heart, to love. Each of us has a 
wonderful body, which God has given to 
grow strong, so that it may be able to do 
more and more as we grow older. Parts of 
the body which we do not use grow weaker, 
until they lose their power. Older people, 
who do not run, find out that they cannot 
run. 

There is a dark cave in Kentucky through 
which flows a river. . The fish in thaf river 
had no chance to use their eyes, and so be- 
came blind. Repeat: 


** We have two little eyes to look to God, 
Two little ears to hear his Word, 
Two little feet to walk his ways, 
One little mouth to sing his praise, 
Two little hands to do his will, 
And one little heart to love him still ; 
Take them, dear Jesus, and let them be 
Always obedient and trué to thee."’ 


Exercise and practise help everybody to 
grow stronger in body and in mind and in 
courage, obedience, honesty, etc. Those 
who do their best in little things will soon be 
trusted with bigger, harder things. Sing 


**I cannot do great things for him." 


The men in our story were given money 
to make it grow. There are just eleven 
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weeks before Christmas. I have brouglit 
some shiny pennies (or nickels) so that each 
child who wants to try to make one grow 
may start this week. We will make a list 
of all the children who try,.and you may talk 
with your home folks about the best way to 
make yours increase, by working with it. 


(Suggest simple things— pop-corn, shoe- |. 


blacking, pen-wipers, iron-holders.) All we 
earn we will save to buy a wheel-chair for 
—— or to furnish a bed in the children’s 
ward of the tal, or to care for our mis- 
sionary child in China. (Suggest some defi- 
nite object.) .We will have a class party the 
week before Christmas, and bring our earn- 
ings. Every child. whose money increases 
shall wear a badge, with ‘“Well Done”’ on 
one side-and ‘‘ Faithful ’’ on the other. How 
many want to try? 


CHICAGO, - 
, a. 


My Class of Girls » 
By Helen Gill Lovett 


“HE lesson was a beautiful opportunity 
for teaching the consecrating of one’s 
life to missionary work’; but with my 

girls, who did not realize’ that‘they possessed 
any ** talents,’’ I ‘felt ‘that the lesson’ ‘for me 
was to show them what talents they aid pos- 
sess, and to impress ‘the responsibility and 
reward in being faithful each day to their few 
duties and opportunities, 

We thérefore grouped the five and the two- 
talent men, and discussed ‘their responsibility, 
their work, their reward, Then, after ana- 
lyzing the failure of the one-talent man, his 
excuse, and his punishment, we'devoted the 
remaining time to a discussion of girls’ tal- 
ents ; what God expects from. them ; of the 
motive in using them and the reward of 
faithfulness. 

In what part of Jesus’ ministry did he 
teach this parable? This question was met 
with a discouraging silence. So we recalled 
that great day of teaching and the lesson 
learned from the Virgins. How many serv- 
ants had this: man? We explained ‘*bond- 
servant’ (Stalker,'2). What.did the Master 
do? ‘What did he ‘do with'his goods? What 
did he expect those servants todo? Why? 
How did be divide, histatents?. .Why?' Did 
he blame or praise as he gave them different 
amounts? Why ? . God gives to us only what 
he knows.we can do, Sometimes we think 
we cannot, but he knows we can. 

What work was done by the first and by 
the second servant? Compare the effort 
each had made. Which had worked harder? 


the percent-of gain. Had the world judged, 
it would have probably said that which was 
the better-servant? When Christ judged, 
which was better? What reward did each 
receive ? , Why was it the same for both? 
Let us see what the reward was: More work 
to do; a ruler over many things; more re- 
sponsibility ; greater effort. needed. Does 
this seem like a very gteat reward? What 
else was increased? We noted that the j 
was greater, Therefore,.the work which 
they had dene must have been.a joy to them 
if the greatest joy and reward their. beloved 
Master could give was to permit them to 
help him in greater things. This is always 
true of those who really love Christ. 

What @id. the ‘‘one-talent’’ man do? 
What reasorf did he give for.so doing ? ‘What 
do you think was the real reason? Did you 
ever see chiffon after it had been out in a 
storm? That was just what that man’s ex- 
cuse looked. like as he offered it, flimsy, 
limp, transparent, worthless, to the Master, 
‘The Master, seeing the evil heart beneath, 
gave the deserved punishment. What was 
it? How many talents need. this man have 
gained te receive the reward of the others? 
What was done with his talent? We noted 
again the principle that exercise increases, 
and disuse sbrivels, in the spiritual as well as 
in the physical life. 

What special talents has the Master given 
to you? Some people look so steadily at 
the great distant shining san that when they 
look close by their feet they sée nothing but 
darkness. So’ before you name your “ tal- 
ents’’ do not look at far-distant great shining 
ones, look for little ones near your feet. ‘We 
mentioned’ youth, health, education, time, 
etc. To whom do these’ really belong? 
What does God expect you to do with them ? 
Does he give the same talents to all? Why 
not? Ifyou only have one, what must you 
do with it? What reward will be yours? 


( Continued on next page, third column) 
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Bake-shops Knee-deep in 
Sewage 


Bakeries knee-deep in sewage ? Sounds 
rather startling, doesn’t it? And yet 
this was the condition in which many 
Chicago bakeries were found by the 
health inspector after a rain-storm. Da 
you buy Pweg bread? If so, you will be 
4anterested in the following extract from 
the article by Burton J. Hendrick in 
McClure’s Magazine for August: 

‘* An inspection showed that there 
were about fifteen hundred bake- 
shops in Chicago, nearly all of them 
below the pavement-line. They 
were dirty, begrimed catacombs, 
heated with blazing red furnaces, 
thickly populated with white -gar- 
mented, pasty - faced, slow - moving 
figures. Sometimes the bakers not 
only baked but slept in these cav- 


erns. They also used them. as a 
shelter for their personal pets—in 
one sixteen dogs were found. Nat- 


urally, it was not magi ger J that an 
impure air disease like tuberculosis 
. found many of. its victims here. The 
Health Commissioner created a mild 
panic when he demanded suddenly 
that the worst of Chicago’s bake- 
holes be closed and their occupants 
move into the sunlight... Then came 
the familiar talk about ‘ personal 
liberty,’ a tyrannical bureaucrat was 
interfering with the bakers’ consti- 
tutional rights.’ Just then, how- 
ever, an old-fashioned Chicago rain- 
storm set in, and the sewers backed 
water. Chicago learned that its 

‘staff of life’ was being kneaded 

and baked by hard working men 

and women who were standing a 

foot or two in sewage.” 

Here is *‘ food for thought.” Ofcourse 
there are clean bakeries and foul baker- 
ies, There may be some doubt about 
ordinary bakeries, but when it comes-to 
shredded -wheat™biscuit you know it is 
clean and pure and wholesome. It con- 
tains the entire wheat grain—not simpl 
the white flour in the wheat kernel, whic 





is mostly starch—but all the rich, mus- 

| cle-making and brain-building material 
in the whole. wheat grain, thoroughly 
| cleaned, steam cooked, shredded ahd 
| then baked crisp and golden brown, jin 
| a two-million-dollar sunlit bakery—the 
| cleanest; finest bakery in the world. 
| Two of these shredded wheat. biscuits 
|eaten for breakfast with milk or credm 
| will supply all the strength needed for a 
| half day’s work and will keep one ‘in 
| healthy, vigorous condition. It is the 
only cereal breakfast food that makes 
wholesome combinations with fruit. Ask 
your grocer for it and give it a trial. 
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When You 
Take Up the 
Graded, Lessons 


examine the helps on those lessons published by The 
Sunday School Times Company, The same care to meet 
your need that marks The Sunday School Times in its 
helps on'the’ Uniform Lessons is devoted to its helps un 
the Graded Lessons; j 


‘ 1 ' 

A MONTHLY Graded Edition of The Sunday School 
Times is issued, for the teacher under. the editor- 
ship of Patterson Du Bois, His pedagogical com- 

ments are so illuminating that one could well afford to 

take the Graded Edition for these alone. In the Graded 

Edition four writers give lesson .notes and teaching hints 

for teachers in the Beginners, Primary, Junior and Inter- 

mediate Departments, respectively,—Miss. Mary Stewart, 

Mrs. Lucy Stock Chapin, Mrs, Grace Livingston Hill Lutz, 

and Miss Frances L. Grigsby. 


LL the work thus far in the Graded Courses has been 
First Year work in each of these departments. Be- 
ginning with the September issue (October lessons), 

The Sunday School Times International Graded Course 
Edition will contain helps for teachers on the Second Year 
work in each of: these departments, and First Year work in 
the /ntermediate. 


R those who have not taken the First Year Course in 

the Beginners, Primary, and Junior Departments, 

quarterly pamphlets will be issued, containing ‘the 
teaching helps’ of the: First Year’ Colirse jn each of the 
three departments, respectively, taken frem the first year’s 
issues of The Sunday School Times International Graded 
Course Edition, with the exception of helps for teachers of 
Beginners, which are prepared especially for this. purpose 
by Miss Mary Stewart. 


N A word, the Second Year helps in Beginners, Pri- 
mary, and Junior, and the First Year Intermediate, 
appear in The Sunday School Times International 

Graded Course Edition, beginning with the October les- 
sons in the September number: The Firs¢ Year helps 
in the Beginners, Primary, and Junior will appear in quar- 
terly pamphlets. Price, 75 cents a year, or 20 cents a quarter. 


HE Pupils Illustrated Lesson Pads will be continued 

in all these grades, The pads are issued quartefly, a 

full set of pads for each year in each grade. They 

consist of at least thirteen detachable sheets of paper, about 

5X7 inches, onesheet to a lesson, containing usually a hand- 

some picture on the lesson, -and ‘suggestions for memory 

work and hand work for the pupil. Price, 10 cents each 

quarter for each pupil. ‘When ordering, please state whether 
first or second year pads are desired, and for what grade. 


R ten ceats (in stamps or otherwise) a specimen pad 

and a specimen copy of The Sunday School Times 

International Graded Course Edition will be sent, 
together with a full list of all the International Graded 
Courses thus far issued, and hints on their purpose and 
uses, When selecting your Graded Course helps for this 
season, be sure to see those published by The Sunday 
School Times Company. 


The monthly Graded Course, Edition of ‘the Sunday School 
Times (providing 96 full pages of lesson helps and. method-matecrial 
in a year's time) is mailed to subscribers for 50 cents in addition to 
their regular subscriptions to. The Stinday School ‘Times, whether 
they are now in clubs or in singles. That is, the annual Club sub- 
scription raté (for five or mote copies) of -75 cents for the regular 
edition of the ‘limes. becomes $1.25 if the regular and Graded Course 
Editions are desired ; the single subscription of $1.00 becomes $1.50 
for the two editions.’ To Canada the above rates become $1.50 and 
$2.00, respectively, for yearly ‘subscriptions. Fuller subscription 
details may. be had upon application. Copies of a brief descriptive 

amphlet, for distribution among your co-workers, may be had free 
or a postal-card request. 


The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


|| did with precision. 











’ ( Continsied Srom preceding page) 
What.test mpst you pass’ before’ you can be 
permitted to do great things for God? How 


could you invest your stréngth for him? 


Steps saved for tired mother or grandmother, 
work done that they may rest, young backs 
bending to save old ones,—thesé are only a 
few ways for the ‘‘one-talent”’ girl to earn 
the ‘* Well done,” the greater joy, the larger 
work. What have you done with your five? 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 

For next week the girls will write this 
story in their note-books. 

Read Matthew 25 : 31-46 every day.- What 
is an’ inheritance? How were Christ’s 
chosen ones like sheep? Which: is more 
important to God, the deed or the motive ? 
What is the niotive which’ brings glory and 
reward? Find areason for missionary work, 
Find in daily papers or magazines any ad- 
vertisements for ways to invest money. What 
inducements do they offér? ‘Find from the 
lesson verses six places to invest’ a God- 
given talent. What is that talent? 


PHILADELPHIA, 
“ 


My Class of Boys 
By Eugene C. Foster 


HE assignment which I gave my boys 

’ last week gave me an excellent start in 
to-day’s lesson. Each boy had been 
asked to take’ verses 14 to 30 inclusive of the 
twenty-fifth chapter of Matthew, and after 
reading them over carefully to write the story 
in his own words, and try not to use more 
than fifty words in all. The result was very 
gratifying, each of the boys present having 
made an effort. One boy stopped when he 
got sixty words, and did not finish his story. 
Some other boys finished their story, but used 
more than fifty words. One boy announced 
that he had counted the’ words and found 
four hundred and ten in the story as found 
in the Bible. The particular point that I was 
interested in was the fact that each of these 
boys came with the story very fresh in his 


|| own mind. 


_, With Bibles, closed I asked the boys to tell 
me the story, point 7 point, and this they 

found that, some parts 
of the narrative had been read by, several 
without being clearly understood, and these 
parts I tried to make clear. It took us but 
avery little time to get the facts of the lesson 
before us, and then without delay. I put the 
question, ‘‘ How does this parable give us 
any light on the kingdom of heaven so far as 
we are concerned?’’ One boy thought we 
ought to give ourselves to Christ and then go 
out and get others and bring them too, I 
was glad for this suggestion from the boy 
himself, 

I then went into the subject of the talents, 
and made clear how the word is used to-day 
to indicate some particular gift or ability in 
a fellow’s life. I suggested that, like the 
servants in the parable, we had been granted 
talents in varying number, but pointed out 
that the same reward camé to the man of five 
talents and to the man of two talents because 
each had done his duty; in other words, that 
the'man of two talents faced the duty to use 
these two as completely as the man of five 
talents faced the duty to use his five, 

I turned to a concrete illustration. <A 
widowed mother had raised her son care- 
fully, and had given him a fine musical edu- 
cation. At eighteen years of age he chose 
to use this musical education by lending his 
time to the entertainment features of a low 
resort. It was a good way to bury his talents. 

I named some of the talents with which 
God endows boys, and from which he has a 
right to expecta return. The boys were very 
éarnest as I talked it over with them, and I 
tried to the best of my ability to impress the 
idea of stewardship upon them. I told them 
that years ago, when a boy of their age, this 
lesson had been taught mie in such a forcible 
manner that it had changed the whole cur- 
rent of my life ;| and I believed confidently, 
as I talked to them, that more than one boy 
there would for the first time have brought 
to him clearly the realization that he had 
been endowed with somé gifts by God upon 
which he could build, and which he could 
invest in order to bring again to God the 
returns from this investment. 

Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 

1, What kind ofa separation will take 
place at the‘time of judgment? . 2. Why 
will some be rewarded? State the reason in 
your own words, and not-in the words of the 
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Bible. 3. How is it possible to’ minister to 
Christ hundreds of years after he has left the 
earth in his human form? (see v. 40.) 4. 
What was the'cduse of the punishment of the 
wickéd ? 5. What adjective describes both 
reward and punishment? - 

Detroit, MIcH. 


The Adult Bible Class 
By President Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 


The Parables of the Ten Virgins and of 
the Talents (Matt. 25 : 1-3). 


ConDUCTING THE CLAss SESSION. 


dae group of parables in chapter 25 has 
justly been termed wonderful. One 
writer considers them to rank, next to 
the Sermon on the Mount as literature. 
They illustrate the traits of character indis- 
pensable for the true Christian. whose look is 
forward. They conclude the instruction re- 
garding Last Things by driving home the 
attitude toward the future which must be 
assumed, 

‘The parable of the Ten Virgins is.very 
simple. In what word does verse 13 sum it 
upt Verse 1 declares that ‘*the kingdom 
of heaven is likened unto ten virgins.’’ What 
sort of individuals do they really represent ? 
Are all people to be classified in one cate- 
gory or the other? Who is the Bridegroom 
whom they expected to meet ? 

Why were there ten of these virgins? Is 
there any significance in the number ten 
above any other number? One commen- 
tator suggests that the number ten consti- 
tuted a Jewish congregation at a synagogue. 
When that many were assembled a service 
was necessary, In genéral, the number 
stands for completeness ; for instance, the 
Ten Commandments. 

What made the distinction between a fool- 
ish virgin: and: a wise one? They all had 
lamps; that is to say, they all made a Chris- 
tian profession, they had the outward marks 
of being devoted ‘followérs of Christ. ‘They 
seemed to ibe- ready for the Bridegroom’s 
appearing. ‘ 

What did Jesus mean ‘to signify by the 
** ofh’’:? ? It _was that ‘which; gavé efficiency 
and reality to that which they were profess- 
ing, ‘* the.-inward spiritual power which 
imparts light, warmth, and value to the exter- 
nals of religion’’ (Plummer). Christian rules 
of life, public acts of worship, are really:good 
only on condition that they spring out of, and 
give expression to, a Christian spirit. Other- 
wise they are misleading, conveational, and 
pretty nearly useless, Such lampholders are 
the curse of Christianity, for men trust them, 
follow them, believe in them, only to have 
their own budding leyalty destroyed with the 
awakened knowledge of the spiritual failure 
of these men or women to whom they looked 
for leadership. 

Was it wrong for all to go to sleep? The 
parable does not seem to blame them for so 
doing. We cannot always live at a high 
tension, Human nature needs relaxation. 
We proceed, as a rule, over hills and valleys 
rather than along great level-prairies. 

But the lamps were right at hand, and 
some of them were ready to burn at the in- 
stant they were needed. At the sudden 
coming of the bridegroom these virgins were 
prepared to respond to the call, 

Were the wise ones, to be censured for re- 
fusing to give of their oil to the others ? 
Was the difficulty the lack of the will to do 
it, or the lack of the power to doic? Can 
one person transfer to another that spiritual 
power which comes from fellowship with 
God? ; 

The saddest tragedy of the human uni- 
verse is the awakening to wasted opportu- 
nity. Folly cannot be persisted in fur years 
and its consequences averted at the last. In- 
difference is a very genuine spiritual feril. 
As Christians we need such a parable as this 
to make us realize the importance of vig7- 
lance. ‘* Watch, therefore.’’ 

‘The parable of the Talents is of a similar 
order, although it sets forth another impor- 
tant characteristic of the Christian. It rep- 
resents our life and our abilities as a sort of 
trust for which we must’ render an account. 
It is developed like the parable of the 
Pounds (Luke 19 : 11-28), The two para- 
bles seem complemental rather than alike. 

The master entrusted to his servants differ- 
ent sums, proportioned to their ability, and 
left them free to-handle them. So God does 
with-us.in qur lives. Some have. great, abil- 
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LESSON FOR OCTOBER 9 (Matt. 25. 


ity ; some haye less ; but all are obliged to 


do with their resources the best they can. 


be Straightway *? (v, 16). Each man but 
the last went right to work, the two-talent 
man like - five-talent pa ye each doing his 
best to make pred vas his opportunities. 
They made , ase Fre sn. of 
active service. 

How were these faithful and efficient 
servants rewarded? Is it generally true that 
men prefer to be rewarded by nobler service 
and broader opportunities than by ease ? 

The third man kept his deposit safely, but 
failed to increase it. His excuse was that 
he feared to make a mistake, and perhaps 
that, after all, he had no real chance, os 
but one talent. What proportion of people 
are of one-talent ability? Which does the 
world need most, average ability well used 
or extraordinary ability well used? Domen 
of one talent remain such for all time? 

The penalty for the neglect of. a gift may 
seem ‘severe. ‘* Take ye, therefore, away.: o 
But this is alaw of nature. A natural power 
mist be used, if it is to persist, ** Capacity 
is extirpated ‘by disu:e.’’ For the contrary, 
ife of Roosevelt be a witness, Few 
men are better examples of the result of the 
patient, steady, determined cultivation of 
ability to its utmost development. 

Booxs THatT May Be Usep. 

The notes on this chapter by Plummer’s 
‘* Exegetical Commentary on Matthew’ 
(pp. 343-348), and by Horton’s ‘** Devotional 
Commentary on. Matthew ”’ (pp. 290-295), 
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‘ *Ask the Organist who Plays one.” 


Pipc Organs 


Some Points to consider in the purchase of 
Pipe Organs for Churches, Concert 











Accessibity 

Reliability 

Artistic Refinemeat 
ih 


Guarantee 
The Austin Organ Combines all of the above 
Qualities, and by the use of our Universal Air 
Chest we are enabled to produce the Finest 
Tonal Qualities. Write for descriptive book. 


Austin Organ Company 


160 Woodland St., - - Hartford, Conn. 





Halls or Residences. ; 








When answering adve ts, please 
mention The Sunday School Times. 
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14-30) 


and by Miller’s ‘Devotional Hours in Mat- 
thew ”’ (pp. 254-266), are exceptionally | 
choice, e exhaustive study of these par- 
ables by Goebel, in ** < Parables of Lage ® 
( 9-432), is rich in suggestion 

oe Deas fe Se. Re Parables of Our apie oe 
series, . 235-275), does some of his very 
best Pp, 235 work, Bruce, in ‘‘ The Par- 
abolic Teaching of “Christ” (Pp. 200-215, 
496-515), and in the Expositor’s Greek Tes- 
tament, is very helpful. 


Datty HoME WorkK ON THE NEXT LESSON: 
Lesson for October 16: Matthew 25: 


34-46. 
-—Read Matthew 25 : 31-40, the 
award of the righteous. 
Tuesday.—Kead Matthew 25 : 41-46, the 
award made to the wicked. Where would 
we classify under such a simple test as this ? 
w .—Read John § : 19-29. ‘* The 
Father hath given all judgment to the Son. ° 
How have we treated Jesus Christ ? 
.—Read 2 Corinthians § : 1-10. 
Are we really ready to appear betore the 
judgment seat of Christ ? 

Friday. — Read Revelation 20 : 11-15. 
Are there data we would be glad to have 
concealed on that day? 

. —Read again Matthew 13 : 36- 
43, 47-59. “At some time men will be made 
to appear exactly as they are. 
Sunday —Read again Matthew 7: 13-23. 
.How unavailing in. that day will be our 
subterfuges and excuses ! 


WASHBURN COLLEGE, TOPEKA, KANSAS. 





| Children at Home 





How Jack-o’-Lantern Helped 


(Founded on Fact) 
By Ellen H. Butler 


ED was scooping out the inside of a 
pumpkin which grandpa had given 
him, _ But. he heard every word which 


| Ethel apd mamma were saying about helpful 


lights—big and’ Tittle. They spoke of the 
sun, moon, and ‘stars ; the electric lights in 
the city where Ned ‘and Ethel lived ; the 
great light in the lighthouse. which could be 
seen from grandpa’s attic window ; the lamp 
and candle lights; the merry flames in 
grandma’s big open fireplace ; and even the 
strange northern lights which the children 
sometimes saw in the winter skies. 

** Why don’t you say something about my 
Jack-o’-lantern ?”’ asked Ned. 

** Why that isn’t a helpful light,’’ said 
Ethel. ‘It’s only a make-believe head with 
@ fire inside !”’ 

After supper, Ned and his cousin Ralph 
each lighted a pumpkin lantern, and went up 
and:down the streets singing, 


** Jack-o’ -lantern, 
With face so yellow 
And twinkling eyes, 
Is a jolly old fellow.”’ 


There are no street lights in the country 
village where grandpa*lives. As the boys 
walked in the darkness,-they suddenly heard 
some one calling— 

** Boys; boys with the Jack-o’-lanterns! 
Please show me the way to Dr. Dean’s!”’ 

Ned and Ralph hurried along the street. 

Very soon they saw a Jady standing under a 
tree. 
_ **T am a visitor in the village,’’ she said. 
** This is the first time I have been out after 
dark, and it is the darkes¢ dark I ever saw. 
I have gone to Dr. Dean’s often in the day- 
time, but here I am lost right in the middlé 
of a street! You don’t know how glad I 
was to see these merry shining faces bobbing 
along toward me.’’ 

** We will show you the way,’’ cried Ned 
and Ralph. So they walked a short distance 
with the lady, and, turning a corner, pointed 
out the little red light in front of Dr. Dean’s 
door. She thanked them both and bade 
them good night on the doorstep. Then 
Ned and Ralph ran home to tell their story. 
Everybody laughed and declared that such 
pumpkins as these were even more helpful 
than those made into pies. 

When papa came from the city with his 
camera, he took a picture of Ned’s Jack-o’- 





= 


Jantern, and now whenever Ned opens his 
eyes in the morning he sees beside his bed 
the jolly face of Helpful Jack. 


BANGOR, MAINE, 
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Safe 


479 


From 


Contamination 


UNEEDA areenear pb in their dust tight, 
moisture proof package, are pro- 
tected against all those harmful 


..@lements to which 
are open— dust, 


bulk soda crackers 
germs, dampness, 


ge handling, and even insects. 
“Maybe you ve seldom thought 


ideas the matter. 


never realized as 
a tasteless, tough, 


Maybe you've 
you’ve tried to eat 
ordinary cracker, 


what ‘uttcleanliness and deterioration 
-it has gone through. 


Be on the safe side !— 
Buy Uneeda Biscuit ! 


“NATIONAL 


(Never sold 
n bulk) 


~~ 


BISCUIT 
COMPANY: 
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. Association 


ou request. Address, 


LOUIS .ANNIN AMES, Chairman 





POLICY HOLDERS’ COMMITTEE 


Room 1312, No. 309 Broadway, New York City 


Notice to Policy Holders 


THE 


American Temperance Life Insurance 


of New York 


It’is to your’ interest to'nead at once the report of the investi- 
gation by the Policy Holders’ Committee of this Association. 


Mailed 


JOHN D. KNAPP, Sec’y 











W. L. DOUCLAS 








HAND SEES Ss HM a ES 


Ewes 02.00. “02.50, $3.00, $3.50, $4.00, $5.00 

WOMEN’S $2.50, 83,83.50, $4 

BOYS' $2.00, $2.50 & $3.00 
THE STANDARD 
FOR 30 YEARS 







They are the leaders every- 
where because they hold 
their shape, fit better, 
look better and wear lon- 
is than other ay th 
mest counemioal obeen for ou to buy. w.L. 
Dou las name and the retail price are stamped | 
on the bottom — value guaranteed 
TAKE NO SUBSTI Te: if ze r dealer 
cannot supply you write for Mail Order Catalog. 
L. Doug! 165 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 





The Young People’s Chorus 


A Collection of Unison and Two-part Songs and 
Anthems for use in Junior, Young People’s 
and Volunteer Choirs. 


By ho H. — 
We are greatly pl Pp ¢ the publication 
of. this book, desi . to ‘won the needs of all young 
’s choirs desiri ing easy and attractive music. ° 
rhe selections are written mostly in unison and two 
parts. The occasional passages for Bass and Tenor 
may be ve if desired eir introduction makes 
» some of the selections suitable for choir of mixed 
adults. The music is of a grade which Say average 
choir of children or young people can easily 
Price per y $.30, postpaid 
Per do: on $300 , not prepaid. 
A copy fer eamaication will be sent™on receipt of 
cents to cover cost of postage, to be returned or paid 
lor in ten days. 


| TULLAR-MEREDITH CO. 
150 Fifth Avenue 57 Washington St. 
New York Chicago 


| Returnable examination co; QD of G vi hymn is 
mailed on request to churc D HY new N! 
THE BIGLOW & & MAIN CO., NEW YORK or CHICAGO, 
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THE POLICEMAN 
7 SPOT- 

LESS 
TOWN 






This brilliant man walks ap and down 
Upon the streets of Spotiess Town. 
The glitter of his shining star : 
Arrests attention from afar, 

It lights the beat and goes to show 
That naught can beat SAPOLIO 


A housek r’s attention is in- 
stantly arrested by the condition of the 
shelves, paint, windows, and tins in 
her neighbors kitchen. ‘These mark 

ood ponechiuning: No matter how 
fine the rest of the house may be, if 
the kitchen is not clean it shows the 
worst kind of unthrift. A basin of 
water, a cloth and 


SAPOLIO 


will save you from this reproach, 

















A Supplemental 
Bible Question Course 


~ By John B.Sinith 30 gents, net. 
TH WENO S08 HL ADELPHIA, 2: 


ind 














Puzzled 
Hard Work, Sometimes, to Raise Children 


The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








Sunday, October 9, 1910. 
Forward Steps in Our Society. 
(Exod. 14 : 9-15). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 

MON.—-Our light,to guide. (John.18 : 9,10; 
12 : 35 

TUS.—No standing still (Heb. 6: 9-15). 

WED. —Inatugurating advance (2 Chron, 19; 
I-Ir). 

THUR;—Planning great things (2 Sam.7 : 1- 
11). 


Fri.—Resisting reforms (1 Thess. 2 : 13-18). 
SAT.—Aim ever higher (Matt. 5 : 17-20). 











. Show the dangers of stagnation. 


Review great aims accomplished in your 
society. 


What great aims call you to-day ? 


NE OF our evangelists in the earlier 
days was accustomed to tell a story of 
an old farmer who in the prayer- 

meetings of his chureh was wont, in describ- 
ing his Christian’ experience, to use the 
phrase, ‘* Well, I am not making much 
progress, but lam established.’’ One spring- 
‘time when the farmer was getting out some 
logs, his wagon sank into the mud in a soft 
place in the road and he could not get out. 
As he sat on top of the logs reviewing the 
Situation, a neighbor who had never accepted 
the principle of the old man’s religious ex- 
perience came along and greeted him. 
Well, Brother Jones,’’ said he, ‘*I see 
you aré not making much progress, but you 
are established.’’ To be stuck on the road 
is nota very satisfactory type of establishment, 
but-it is, not uncommon. 


% 
And-it ij ag unchristian as it is common, 


The ‘Christian: attitude is one of ceaseless 
pursuit, of ing effort at improvement, 
** This one | y)* said *T follow 
after,’’ This does hot itiean that nothing is 


places, that‘nothing is ever regarded as ac- 
ceptably done and finished. The very reason 
we move on in Christian life and work is 





Children’s taste is ofttimes more ac; 
curate, in selecting the right kind of 
food to fit the body, than that of adults. 
Nature works more accurately through 
the children, 

A Brooklyn lady says: ‘‘Our little | 
boy had lon 
digestion, ‘é could never persuade 
him to take more than one taste of an 
kind of Gereal food. He was a wea 
little chap, and we were puzzled to know 
what to feed him on, 

‘*One lucky day we tried Grape-Nuts, 
Well, you never saw.a child eat with 
such a relish, and it did me good to see 
him. . From that day on it seemed as 
though we could almost sée him grow. 
He would eat Grape-Nuts for breakfast 
and supper, and | think he would have 
liked the food for dinner. 

‘The difference in his appearance is 
something wonderful. sda 

‘*My husband had never fancied cereal 
foods of any kind, but he became ver 
fond of Grape-Nuts, and has been aaek 





| successful completion of the first task depends, 


been troubled with weak | attempt bravely, 


done and-go on from it to new work, 


% 
Often the only way to complete one task is 
to take up: ancther, upon whose doing the 


We-need te. have the courage to do this, to 
The first foreign mission- 
aries of both ancient and modern times did 
this. Paul went-forth to the Gentiles long 
before the Jews were won. Indeed, the Jews 
have never beeti woh, and such as are won 
now are won through Gentiles. William 
Curey went forth to India not because Eng- 
land-was already won, and the effect of his 
going to take up a new work has been the 
immense increase of the forces at work for 
the spiritual conquest of the home field. To 
press on to new duties is the best way to 
complete the performance of old duties, 


And we must not be afraid of larger things. 
All plans of spiritual purpose are large and 
bold:. The idea of getting a man to change 
his mind on any economic or political ques- 





improved in health since using it. 

‘““We are now a healthy family, and 
naturally believe in Grape-Nuts. 

“A friénd has two children who were 
formerly afflicted with rickets. 
satisfie 
by lack of proper nourishment. They 
showed it. So I urged her to.use Grape- 
Nuts as ati experiment, and the result 
was alinost magical. 

** They continued the food, and to-day 
both chi 


friend is a firm believer in Grape-Nuts, 
for she has the evidence before her eyes 
every day.” 

Read *‘ The Road to Wellville,” found 
in packages, ‘‘ There's a Reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? Anew 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


I was | 
that the disease was caused | 


dren are well and strong as any | 
children in this city, and, of course, my | 


tion is daring, but to get him to change his 
| ideas about God and duty and the-soul, and 
| to surrender his being to the new truths and 
to set out-upon the struggle for character, 
But it is 
the thing that Ged is making possible wher- 
ever his: children in faith attempt it for him. 


% 

After all, the show of strength which evil 
| or spiritual indifference or moral lethargy or 
| selfishness inakes is hollow. God is greater 
| than all that opposes or resists, and while it 
is in the power of the human heart to shut 
the Saviour out, it is not in its power to 
satisfy itself apart from God. We work in 
accord,with its deepest needs and longings 
as well-as with the-emnipotent and loving 
God: when we attempt larger things, 


| 


| this is an even more daring thing. 


Let us not be weary or content in our 
present:manuer of doing for God. Let it be 
only the prelude of far larger doing. 








let alone, the. plarits have to be peri. |, 
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that-we can afford: to leave the work we have | 
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“TT is not the 
; revolution 

that destroys the 

machinery, but 

the friction.”— 

Henry Ward 
Beecher. 
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A remarkable letter from the 
Jamous author of '' The Heav- 
enly ins,’ 

Sarah Grand: 

es | wane to take Sanatogen after 
nearly four years’ enforced idleness 
from extreme debility, and felt the 
= benefit almost immediately. And now, 

= after taking it steadily three times a 

doy for twelve weeks, I find myself 

able to enjoy both work and 
again, and also able to do as much of 

both as I ever did.” 


% 
Lady Henry Somerset, 


the prominent social reform 
advocate, says: 

“Sanatogen undoubtedly restores 
sleep, invigorates the nerves and braces 
the patient to health. I have watched 
its effect on people whose nervous sys- 
tems have been entirely undermined, 
and I have proved Sanatogen > to. be 
most valuable.”’ 4 


HT TAMMLLLLL LLLARE EERE LEE 


% 


Sir Gilbert Parker, 
"the popular, Ca~ 
| madian novelist, 

writes : t 

“I hawe.used Sana- 

yy togen at intervals since 
traordinary benefit. -It 

. .is to my mind a true j 

food tonic, feeditig the “ 

nerves, increasing the .;' 
enetgy; «and giving .* 
fresh-vigor to the over- 
worked body and 
mind.” ~ : 

% 


Harrison Fisher, 
the well-known 
artist, says: 

“T have used Sana- 
togen since the first of 
the year, and find ita 
wonderful tonic: I 
am recommending it 
to” niy’ overworked 
friends.” 


MUATUTSTOUSTNTTITGOTT Uh Thanaaae 
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eB famous preacher was {) ry 
right. It is friction that 
sends the engine to the scrap heap. 
}. . Friction that wears out the. wonder- 
ful machinery of the body. Nerves 
“ overwrought—-the whole body at 
variance with health—sleeplessness, 
no appetite, indigestion, headaches, 
loss of ambition, thin blood, wéari- 
ness—the danger signals of toe much 
friction, ~But 


Sanatogen 


THE. FOOD +/TONIC 





















will reduce the friction and help make 
the revolution of daily life what nature » 
and health intended it to be. It will re- 
vitalize and adjust the nervous system, 
tonic every function, produce the normal 
condition which makes life worth while. 
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SANATOGEN isa scientific preparation con- 
stituted of the very elements of cell and tissue— 
Albumen and Sodium Glycero-phosphate. It 
has the unqualified endorsement of all leading 











physicians. Ask your doctor about it. 
Send for Dr. C. W. Saleeby’s Book, 
** The Will To Do.”’ 


It is very interesting reading and contains 
some vital points about the nervous system 
and its relation to your every-day health that 
you ought to know. Dr. Saleeby’s interna- 
reputation as a writer and thinker is 

your assurance that it is a 


i 


a We Will mail you a copy 
i cost upon receipt 
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New York Fall Catalog 
now being mailed, free. 


wearing apparel. 


Just write us: 





Wanamaker’s 


It is an excellent Guide 
Book of New York and Paris 


We pay postage on mail 
shipments of $5 or more. 
See Catalog for Freight 
ahd Express Free Delivery 
terms throughout the U. 
"Please 
send Free Catalog No. 43," 


J, | New York 


Every lamp needs 
a Macbeth “Pearl 
is Glass” lamp chim- 
ney because my 
chimneys 
lamps better. 

They make the 
flame give more 
light because they 
give the right balance of draft. 
They let the light shine out be- 
cause my ‘Pearl Glass” is clear 
as crystal. They are tough and 
never break from heat. 


make 





Ss. 








To make sure, look for my name,’*Macbeth" etched 





uickest, surest 
ALVE. No 


removed by the easiest, safest, 
method. Just use A-CORN 


» pain or danger. 
45 cents at druggists’ or by mail. 
Giant Chemical Co., Phila. 


on the chimney. I make a chimney for evcry'style 
buraer. My Index*tells which one to get, Send for it. 


MacpeTu 
Macbeth-Evans Glass Co. Pittsburgh 








When answering advertisements, please 








mention The Sunday School Times. 
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